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LITERATURE ~ 


Month which the warring ancients strangely styled 
SCIEN CI ae Ow The month of war—as if in their fierce ways 
Were any month of peace!—in thy rough days, 


HISTORY wT Ww | find no war in nature, though the wild 


Winds clash and clang, and broken boughs are piled 


ART ™ TW Ww “Ww At feet of writhing trees. The violets raise 
Their heads without affright, or look of maze, 
And sleep through all the din, as sleeps a child. 
we DH ! } | , 
HOME And he who watches well, will well discern 


' | Sweet expectation in each living thing. 
SOC ETY Like pregnant mother, the sweet earth doth yearn: 
In secret joy makes ready for the spring; 
TRAVEL ~~ RH And hidden, sacred, in her breast doth bear 


Annunciation lilies for the year 


MU SIC —— a a . : ae Helen Hunt Jackson. 
DRAMA~ ~~ 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. u, 1894 


24,252,828. 
LIABILITIES a 


22,217,399+94 
$2,035,428.77 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued 

Annuat Casn distributions are paid upon al! 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren 
der and poids insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary 
WM. B. TURNER.,Asst. Sec 
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LEND A HAND. 


We have a few copies only of the 
following pictures, which we offer at 
the marvellously low, uniform price 
of fifty cents each. 


FATHER DAMIEN, the Leper Priest. 


Etching — size 11x16 inches. 


REV. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, the 
Founder of Organized Charities in 
this Country. Etching — size 
11x16 inches 


TWILIGHT, by Joseph 
An elegant copy. 
22x28 inches. 


LENDING A HAND, by E. 


Heliotype — 22x28 inches 


PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WILKIN- 
SON, the Rhode Island Prophetess. 


REV. EDWARD E. HALE. An un- 
usually good portrait. Heliotype— 
size 2cx24. 


Farquharson. 
Heliotype — 


Renouf 


These pictures are especially good 
for Sunday Schools, Vestries, Club- 
rooms, &c. 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


Postage or express extra, 


Address, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON, 


AIDS FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now pub- 
lishing a series of reproductions of fine photo- 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 
size, of the same color as the original photographs 
and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 


thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


The Prang Educational Co., 


646 Washington St., 47 East 10th St., 
Boston. New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


pRADFORD NCADEMY, Ex Meer ste 


aildings unsurpassed tor Somfor and health, Twenty. 
ve acres—twelve in geese; lake for rowing and skating. 
Clnenica and f qguere course of study ; also, preparatory 
tional, Year commences Sept. 11, 1 poly to 

188 IDA 0, ALLEN, Principai, Bradford, Mass 


READER AT HOME. 


{f any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 





Epwarp E. HA.e. 
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a 
DAILY EXPRESS, with 
Sismping Cars to Gilenge and 
St. Louis. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 
TON, ST. Pa aes AND MONTREAL, 
&. 0 DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 
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ll 0 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, 
° Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal: 
3. 05 P. M. 
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‘RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’s 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


Parties will leave Boston Aon 
Comprehensive Tours 
out) to 


COLORADO, CALIFORNIA, 


The Pacific Northwest 


Seal 


The Yellowstone Park, 


Send for special descriptive 


ai f 
(personally ¢ 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


296 Washington St,, oppo Ser St 


CUNARD LINE, 


Boston to Liverpool Via Queenstown 
From Cunard Wharf I | 
Catalonia - Mar. 14 Apr. 1 
Scythia Mar. 28 Apr. 25 N 
Cephalonia-- Apr.:8 M 
Gallila ---- May 2 Jur 
Pavonia - - May 
SERVIA (Special) 
Steamers from New York ¢ 
First Cabin, $60 and 
and upwards, accordi: 
Steerage at low rates 
Drafts on England, Ireland and 
Notice 


. 


The steamers of 


| alongside the Liverpool Landing 


passengers depart from or 

station on the « 
For freight and passage a 

79 State Street ALEXANDER MARLINS 


quay adjoining 


The Sprincild Regu 


Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 | 


| THE REPRESENTATIVE NEWSPAPER 


Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M.; Saturdays | 


The | 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 
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The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or | 
permanent to employers, and make no | 


charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and inudstries, good farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female. 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
Charity Building, Chardon St., 


John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


Sole New England Agents, 


147 Washington St., Boston. 


Boston. 
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Devoted to the Interests of the Pe« 


ple 


The Springfield Republican is a New] 
land institution nized and 1 
throughout the world. 

The Republican presents the news wit! 
fairness and independence, rec 
obligation except the high duty t 
Its editorial comments 
the work of trained and thoughtful wr 
whose single purpose is to find and | 
the truth in the interest of all the peo 

The literary features and miscellant 
reading afforded by The Republican give 
peculiar value as a newspaper for the fan 
Special attention is devoted 
higher interests and to the practical affairs 
which concern women Liberal 
given to book reviews and notices 
art, dramatic and musical news and crit 
Many original stories. written « 
for The Republican, are published 
esting letters of travel, special 
dence from Boston and Washington, original 
and selected poetry and choice extracts from 
the best sources of current literature | 
to enrich the columns of the pape! 
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compact form and convenient 
all the important news of the 
special regard for New England 
contains the chief editorials and 
features from the seven daily 
fully and attractively arranged é 
a special department of ultural mat 
ters and always a bright ' 
story. It is an ideal newspaper for thoug 
ful and intelligent people everywhere w! 
wish to keep in touch with New Engla 
news and sentiment. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
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FREE FOR ONE MONTH. 
The Weekly Republican will be s 
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HE absence of civic display at 
the funeral of Gov. Greenhalge 
served to render the ceremonies 
more impressive than even the most 
elaborate pageant. ‘The simplicity 
of the observances added to their 
dignity. And while the state and 
the nation and our great public in- 
stitutions were Officially represented 
in the gathering at the church and in 
the procession to the place of burial, 
it was remarked that in this distin- 
guished assemblage there was not 
one whom the Governor would not 
greet as a personal friend had he met 
him in life. 


N the succession of Lieut.-Governor 
Wolcott to the duties of the posi- 
tion left vacant by the death of Gov. 
Greenhalge there is found a confirma- 
tion of the wisdom of making high 
grade nominations for what is styled 
the ‘second place on the ticket.’ Al- 
though the death of a Chief Magis- 
trate in office has not occurred before 
for more than seventy years, the 
emergency for which the constitu- 
tion provides came again at last, 
and a thoroughly competent man 
steps into the vacancy. Had the 
Lieutenant-Governor been only a 
‘igure-head,’ as nominating conven- 
tions are sometimes inclined to re- 
gard the selection for that office, the 
state would now be suffering a double 
loss. Mr. Wolcott fills the position 
with dignity and efficiency. 


HERE is more than a simple act 

of injustice to an individual 
involved in the exclusion of William 
Ordway Partridge’s model from the 


competition for the statue of General - 


Sherman which is to be erected by 
the Society of the Army of the 
Tennessee. The real question is 
whether in public works the spirit of 
art or the spirit of politics shall 
control. Mr. Partridge’s model was 
one of the four selected for final 
competition from the twenty-three 
models submitted. The choice was 
made by a committee of five distin- 
guished members of the Sculpture 
Society and one from the Archi- 
tectural League. It represented the 
most authoritative and impartial 
artistic judgment available in this 
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cOuntry. This selection has been 
so far set aside by the committee of 
the Army of the ‘Tennessee as to 
throw out Mr. Partridge’s model 
and admit one which the artists dis 
carded; the reason for this 
action which appears on the surface 
the work 
which has been substituted. What 
may lie the surface, it is 
hoped investigation by 

the re- 
judgment 
much as of 
( ongress, trom 
the fund for 
this statue has been largely created, 
has the right to make inquiry—as, 
indeed, it is its duty to do. 


only 
being the smaller cost of 


beneath 
that an 
may 
versal of the 


show; for 
artistic 
scandal as 
ignorance, and 
whose appropriations 


( ‘ong! ess 


smacks of 


PANISH students go about the 
streets dragging the American 
flag, breaking windows and shouting 
for war with the United States, and 
Sefor Canovas promptly closes four 
universities where these things have 
Students at Princeton 
and Passaic burn an effigy of little 
Alfonso of Spain and treat the 
Spanish flag with indignity, and no 
one pays attention to the affair be 
yond expressing surprise that boys 
will be so foolish and hoping their 
tutors may be able to teach them 
It is true that the 
American undergraduates does not 
hold the position as a factor in poli- 
tics which the Spanish student occa 
sionally assumes, and his escapades 
are therefore of less public impor- 
tance. But the contrast between 
the way things are done in the two 
countries is interesting. Imagine 
Mr. Olney empowered to close the 
doors of Boston University or Tufts 
College in case the students paraded 
with shouts of ‘ Down with the Sul- 
tan!’ 


been done. 


better manners. 


” it is the mission of the United 
States to goto war with Great 
3ritain and all the rest of the world, 

as Senator Chandler of New Hamp- 

shire believes it to be, we shall have 
to economize closely in other ex- 
penditures, and perhaps in that case 

a good place to begin would be with 

the expenses of the Senate itself. 

Senator Chandler does not put it in 

that way; he makes his charges of 

extravagance on the part of the Sen- 
ate as a separate and distinct prop- 
osition. He complains that it costs 
$482,000 a year to pay the employees 
of the Senate—more than ¢5000 
apiece for the service of each sena- 
tor; that the contingent fund 
amounts to $165,0o00—or about 
$1900 for each senator ; and all this 
in addition to salary and mileage. 
But when this is said there comes 
the question, is not this money well 
spent? If it is shown that these 
large sums of money are squandered 
or stolen, there will be force in Sen- 
ator Chandler’s demand for economy. 

But if they are properly expended, 

no citizen can grudge an ample and 

even lavish provision for the mani- 


tenance of the comfort and ease and 
the facilitation of the work of the 
highest legislative body in the land. 


A NATIONAL BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


M* George Holyoake, so favor- 

ably known for his studies 
of the labor questions,  vis- 
ited the United States a few years 
since to see with his own eyes the 
methods of European emigration to 
this country. 

Before he returned to London he 
expressed his surprise, more than 
once, at the indifference shown by 
our national authorities to the emi. 
grant on his arrival. In coming here 
one strong inducement Mr, Holy- 
oake had had was to find how a work- 
ing man in England might select, ia 
advance, his new home. He said, 
and said truly, that as things are 
now a large proportion of such emi 
grants leave home with no knowl- 
edge of detail as to their new coun- 
try but such as is distributed in 
Europe by the agents of passenger 
lines. Such a man might want to 
raise oranges in his new home, and 
yet might be sent by the flattering 
accounts of a ticket agent to North- 
ern Montana for that purpose. 

Mr. Holyoake said he supposed he 
should find some improvement in the 
matter of general information here, 
But no; it is no man’s business here 
to distribute general information. It 
is the business of a good many peo- 
ple to sell land, or to carry passen- 
gers over railways. But it is not the 
business of any man, say at New 
York, when a tenderfoot foreigner 
arrives, green as grass and wholly 
ignorant as to hisnew country—it is 
not the business of any man to tell 
him what are the peculiarities of that 
country. 

Why does not the National Gov- 
ernment take such a duty in hand? 
There is at Washington an immense 
mass of material, in the hands of the 
most competent men in the world, 
which could be so edited and 4r- 
ranged that it would be of the first 
interest and value to emigrants arriv- 
ing from Europe. An annual exhibit 
of the work of the several States or 
several regions of this country would 
be a hand-book of the very first value 
tou such men and women. Indeed it 
would be of the first interest, not to 
say of frequent surprise, to those of 
us who live at home. 

Suppose a Swiss Family Robinson, 
used to the culture of bees and honey, 
have landed at the Battery. The in- 
telligent father, the provident Eliza- 
beth, with her great bag of wonders, 
the adventurous boys, Fritz, Ernest, 
Jack and Francis, are sittting on their 
chests. Is their any eternal law 
which makes it neccessary that this 
poor man and his wife and children 
shall go to three or four homes before 
he finds out what the honey regions 
of America are? He does know that 
we know more about his business than 
anybody in Europe does. Why 
should he be left to go to Northern 





ee price, 
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Minnesota or the Adirondacks to try 


the experiments of a new world 
there? 

A traveler in Southern Florida 
sometimes stumbles on an_ ideal 


frontiersman — the frontiersman of 
romance. He finds a little farm, 
which he would call a garden, where 
the hands of the settler and his sons 
have really broken the ground and 
built the cabin— where they have 
made the beginning without ox, mule 
or goat, and have from such a begin- 
ning built up the comforts that sur- 
round them. Now, one does not ex- 
pect to turn a Yorkshire or Lanca- 
shire spinner into such a pioneer. 
But isit not fair that the emigrant 
from the South of Europe or from 
Syria or Northern Africa shall have 
the chance to know that there is such 
a country which he may go to? 

Monthly issues of bulletins of in- 
formation, from such an Emigration 
Bureau as I am proposing, would 
greatly relieve the labor market. 
This market, the most important of 
any, might well be more carefully re- 
garded by the daily press. The press 
can hardly admit that it is powerless 
for a comprehensive summary of the 
position, and yet a man can tell what 
is the worth of grain or of rice in 
Chicago or in New York from his 
morning paper, while he cannot tell 
whether farm-laborers are needed in 
Rhode Island or in Illinois, 

And the average emigrant, arriving 
perhaps in April, perhaps in August, 
has no means of knowing where at 
that particular moment he is needed. 
Whose business is it to tell him? 
Here is a swarm of ticket-sellers 
ready to make up information. They 
are the masters of the great science 
of ‘short story-telling.’ So they can 
sell tickets, they will tell the poor 
Bohemian as he arrives that he is 
needed, with his wife and children, 
in Northern Aroostook, next door to 
the Dominion of Quebec, or in South- 
ern California, close to Tia Juana. 
Nay, they will be willing to se'l him 
a returnticket if he should not like 
the place when he arrives. But why 
should he be left to such lies. 

The Bureau cf Information, fitly 
conducted, need not be an advertis- 
ing sheet. But it might Tell the 
Truth, fitly authenticated, as todiffer- 
ent sections ; as to the sort of labor 
they need at the moment, and what 
they do not need; as to the rate of 
wages, and the cost «f homes. 

We are in the habit of speaking of 
our Spanish friends as if they were 
rather behind the times, as if they put 
off to to-morrow, their comfortable 
mafiana, the duty next their hands. 
Let it be said to their credit, then, 
that the traveler who arrives at the 
station at Madrid or at Seville or 
Barcelona finds a Government Inter- 
preter, a civil gentleman, who answers 
questions in any language of Europe 
and does his best to set that traveler 
on his way. 

In our own dear country, on the 

other hand—in one of its largest 
cities — in the largest railway station 
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—you may ask, in its own language, 
for a directory, at the bureau, to be 
told that you will probably find one at 
the druggist’s on the other side of the 
street. This illustration is a fair one 
as to the proud indifference with 
which this country, simply because it 
is prosperous, does not choose to at- 
tend even to the duties of a decent 
hospitality. 

As Mr. Holyoake suggested, we 
cannot even plead ignorance of our 
resources. ‘The War Department, 
the Agricultural Department, the 
Smithsonian Institute, and other 
bureaus at Washington, have ample 
information. But in the rush and 
swim of our prosperity, we do not 
tell what we know. As for the sepa- 
rate states, their administrations can- 
not think of such trifles. I heard the 
Governor of Kansas, in a_ public 
address, say: “It may be understood, 
once for all, that we do not bid for 
European emigration. Some 500,000 
people only arrive from Europe in 
America every year— say 20,000 
people each for twenty-five different 
States. What are 20,000 people to 
Kansas? More than 20,000 people 
may arrive in Kansas any fine day in 
the Spring !”’ 

The state authorities will not do 
the work we propose, ‘The railroad 
authorities cannot be relied upon — 
they have their prejudices. But the 
National Government will be well em- 
ployed when it establishes a Bureau 
of Information for Emigrants. 

EDWARD F. HALE. 


A FORESTRY SYSTEM. 


T last there is a welcome pros- 
pect of an intelligent, scientific 
control of the forest lands which 
form so great a part of the natural 
wealth of the United States and 
whose preservation counts for so 
much in the sum of the national 
prosperity. The Secretary of the 
Interior has taken the first step to- 
ward making possible such a con- 
trol through the appointment of six 
men, wise in the art of forestry, who 
shallinstruct the government as to 
what is necessary to be done. __ Fol- 
lowing the good tradition in such 
cases, the Secretary has made his 
appeal to the National Academy of 
Sciences, and this body has named 
the men in all the land best fitted, in 
its deliberate judgment, to serve the 
nation in this capacity. At the 
head of this commission is Prof. 
Charles S. Sargent, Director of the 
Arnold Arboretum, who stands eas- 
ily first in this department of knowl- 
edge. With him are associated Mr. 
Alexander Agassiz; Gen. Henry L. 
Abbot, formerly of the Engineer 
Corps of the U. S. Army, who is our 
recognised authority on rivers and 
the effect of deforestation upon 
water-courses; Prof. William H. 
Brown, of Yale, the botanist and 
agriculturist ; Mr. Arnold Hague, of 
the U.S. Geological Survey; Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot, who is in charge of 
the great work of practical forestry 
undertaken by Mr. George Vander- 
bilt upon his Carolina estate, and 
who is the only American having 
the advantage of a training in the 
European schools of forestry. 

This commission, which the Acad- 
emy of Sciences has named, differs 
from the usual political commission 
in that every member is chosen with 
a view to the special work on hand; 
and its conclusions will carry cor- 
responding weight. What it is com- 
missioned to do is to determine 
whetherit isdesirable and practicable 
to preserve from fire and to main- 
tain permanently as forested lands 
those portions of the public domain 
now bearing wood growth for the 


supply of timber; how far the influ- 
ence of forest upon climatic, soil 
and water conditions makes desir- 
able a policy of forest conservation 
in regions where the public domain 
is principally situated; and what 
specific legislation should be enacted 
to remedy the evils now confessedly 
existing. 

This practically covers the whole 
subject of forestry, so far as it ap- 
plies to the national domain. And 
it is a radical departure for the 
government to make. Heretofore 
the Secretary of the Interior who 
‘smashed a land ring’ or drove off 
timber thieves from the lands which 
belong to the whole people has been 
lauded as zealousin his duty. There 
has been no rational scientific sys- 
tem of preservation and culture at- 
tempted or even conceived ; and in 
the lack of such a system the best 
efforts of the department in whose 
custody rests the control of the pub 
lic lands have, of course, failed to 
preven spoliation and reckless de- 
struction, Although the days are 
long past when the forests were an 
obstacle to the advance of civiliza- 
tion, and when the settler who made 
a ‘clearing’ was a public benefactor, 
the process of stripping the land of 
its timber goes on without effective 
restraint. It is none too soon that 
the government undertakes the regu- 
lation of the forest lands which still 
remain under its control. We may 
hope that it is not too late. 


The authority of the United States 
government, however, is limited in 
its jurisdiction. There are yet great 
reservations remaining under Fed- 
eral control, but the bulk of these 
lands belong to the several states, 
each of which is sovereign within 
its own territory. Over these state 
lands,the United States government 
cannot extend its control; if they 
are to be preserved against devasta- 
tion, it must be by state authority. 
And here the conclusions and re- 
commendations of the Forestry 
Commission will be of great value. 
Some of the states have taken this 
matter in hand, but none in a man- 
ner that promises satisfactory results. 
The lumberman is supreme in Maine, 
in New Hampshire, in Michigan. 
The forests which form the most val- 
uable possession of the people, which 
protect the water supply and con- 
trol the wellbeing of neighboring 
commonwealths, are at the mercy of 
private ‘ enterprise’ which converts 
them into lumber, clapboards and 
shingles. No singie state has yet 
established a scientific system of for- 
estry; yet in each and all it is 
needed. The example of the gen- 
eral government may point the way 
for the states to follow. 


Within the past few weeks we 
have had, here in New England, a 
costly proof of the need of such a 
system. The ‘spring freshet’ of 
1896 was the most destructive ever 
known in this section of the coun- 
try. It laid the land waste. It tore 
away barns, bridges, roads, factories. 
It destroyed millions of dollars 
worth of property. It deprived tens 
of thousands of working people of 
employment. Its ravages will not be 
repaired for a year to come. Andto 
what is this attributed? In the final 
analysis of the causes contributing 
to these phenomenal floods, it is the 
denudation of the territory in which 
are the sources and the water-sheds 
of the rivers whose floods have 
wrought this ruin. 


A proper forestry system would 
prevent this. It is time that such a 
system were adopted —first by the 
general government; then by the 
several states in cooperation. 

FREDERICK E. GooprIcu. 


FINDING GOD. 


A SERMON PREACHED IN THE CHURCH OF 
THE UNITY, BOSTON, BY MINOT J. 
SAVAGE. 


Oh that I knew where I might find him! 

—Job xxiii : 23. 
HERE are certain religious ques- 
tions which are constantly re- 
curring, and which need to be treated 
from different points of view over 
and over again. Only this past week 
one of my own young men — clear- 
headed, earnest, intelligent — came 
to me, and said, I want to ask youa 
question. And his question was 
this: Can I believe that God is 
mighty and wise and good — all 
three? The same old trilemma as 
that presented by the late John Stu- 
art Mill in pre-evolution days. He 
declared that, as we studied the 
facts of the universe and of human 
life, it was rationally impossible to 
believe that God was almighty, all 
wise, and all-good. He said there 
are ten thousand things that are evil 
— pain, suffering, death, If God is 
able to make another kind of world, 
then he either is not wise enough to 
do it or he is not good enough to de- 
sire it. If he is wise enough, then 
perhaps he is not strong enough or 
good enough. If he is good enough, 
then perhaps he is not wise enough 
or strong enough. This, I say, is 
the trilemma which John Stuart Mill 
presented, and which in his day 
caused no end of theological discus- 
sion. 

Again, during the last week I re- 
ceived a letter from a friend who 
used to be a minister, but who for 
some years has been engaged in busi- 
ness life; and he presents these 
same old difficulties. He says he 
finds himself compelled to be an ag- 
nostic concerning spiritual realities, 
and compelled to be a secularist in 
regard to ecclesiastical matters. He 
can think of no way of conceiving of a 
God who is almighty and wise and 
good,— allthree. I say, then, these 
difficulties are coming up over and 
over again; and they are real diffi- 
culties, and they stand in the way of 
people’s living a religious life, lead- 
ing, at any rate, a comfortable,happy, 
hopeful life. Conscious, then, of all 
I have said in regard to these matters 
in the past, | propose to take them 
up once more. 

This morning I shall speak entirely 
of the intellectual side of the problem. 
I wish to consider now merely the 
question whether we can get any in- 
telligible and rational thought about 
God, whether we can find him intel- 
lectually or not. 

People used to believe that God 
existed somewhere off in space, out- 
side of what we call nature, that he 
saton a throne, and held a court of 
celestial beings about him, that he 
was separate and distinct from what 
we now think of as the universe ; 
and it seems to me that ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of the objections 
which people bring against a rational 
belief in God are based consciously 
or unconsciously on this old idea. It 
is assumed that, if God exists at all, 
he is off somewhere outside of things, 
surveying this scene of human life, 
and that, if he only would, he could 
make everything different from what 
itis. This, I say, is the assumption. 

Now, if you ask meif I believe in 
a God, meaning what that phrase 
ordinarily does, I shall say: No, I 
do not believe in @ God that you 
could discover with a telescope if you 
could get near to him, who inhabits 
some particular place called heaven, 
or lives on a sun or planet some- 
where in the depths of space. _But, 
if I do not believe in a God in that 
sense, with my whole soul and with 
all my mind, I believe in God. If 
we are to find God anywhere, we must 


find him in and through the un 
verse. It is the immanent God im 
a God outside of affairs. f 
I wish in my talk with you to as 
sume nothing. One assumption 
vitiates all argument. [| sha! as 
sume nothing that all fairl, intel 
gent people do not know to be ¢; -. 
Now let us start in the simplest 
way to face our problem, and 
we can find a way towards its 
tion. At the outset, then. x 
We are persons, we are individuals 
we exist and think and feel. Stand 
ing, then, here as simple individ: 
we know beyond any quest 
outside of us,surrounding us on ever 
hand, is another being, a power no 
ourselves, a power that was here by 
fore we were, and that wi : 
after we are gone; a power not di 
pendent on usin any way wi atevey 
for its existence, but a_ 
which we are dependent | 
thing we are, everything we 
everything we hope, ever) 
of our lives. , 
Now let us consider as 
kind of a power this is, so far 
can rationally investigate. ' 
down on the street, and pick u 
handful of sand or soil. § 
men have discovered by means 
the spectroscope that substant i 
the same kind of material of wh 
this little planet of ours is mposed 
makes up the other planets and the 
sun and all suns, so far as their light 
reaches through space. Now, wi 
I wish you to consider is this 
tion. They used to talk about th 
universe being composed of dead 
matter. This which I pick up from 
the street, this which the spect 
scope discovers in any planet 
any sun, appears to be dead 
there, then, outside of us, outsid 
all living men and living cr 
that inhabit this earth —is 
life? Is this universe,this power : 
ourselves, a dead power or a 
power ? Of old, persons used 
argue that this matter is dead, t 
nature is dead, that it 
soil. How does it happen, ther 
that something began to live? =Car 
death produce life? For, on any 
theory of the universe you choose t 
hold, the universe is our father: we 
are the product of it. All living 
creatures are produced by it. 
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Cal 
dead matter preduce living creatures 
that turn round and discern, observe, 
and criticise this dead matter? Is it 
conceivable ? 

It is a postulate of all rationa 
thinking that only life can produce 
life, and that anything from which 
life comes must be entirely adequate 
to its production. I pick up ar 
acorn, and I know that, if | plant it, 
and wait a hundred years, there w! 
be a large oak developed from it 
but I know also that the oak was 
the acorn in possibility, in potency 
Everything that appears in the oak 
was in the acorn, and this acorn was 
produced by another oak like this 
And so, if you could trace bac k tl e 
chain for a million years, it woud be 
all links of life, no death anywhere 
I cannot think of death as producing 
life, of any dead thing by any poss 
ble combination as issuing in a living 
thing. 
So take the germ of a human be 
ing. All the possibilities of M 
human being are in the germ, ane 
that is the product of another humal 
being; and, if you could trace that 
back, no matter how many thousancs 
of years, it is life always, life ever) 
where. It is a stultification of inte! 
lect, an absurdity on the face of it, t 
suppose that death can produce life 

Another step. People used 
think that this universe was made 
up of ten thousand different antas 
Gnistic and conflicting forces. We 
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ypow now that the world is not only 
Jive all through, that there is no 
sch thing as dead matter anywhere, 

st we know that this life is one life, 
ast a multitude of lives. The uni- 
verse is alive, and jt is one: itisa 
wiverse; that we know beyond any 
‘ational question. 

{nother step. Asthe result of all 
the keenest thinking and the best 
scientific research, we are coming 
more and more to believe that under. 
veath the infinite manifestation of 
matter there is one substance, and 
‘hat all the millions of forms are only 
sodifications of that one substance. 
people have tried to dissect and an- 
Jjyze matter, to find out of what it 
s composed. They come in their 
thinking to what they call an atom. 
Nobody ever saw an atom even with 
the most powerful microscope; and 
come of the best thinkers of the 
modern world are beginning to won- 
ier whether an atom is not a mode of 
motion of an invisible, intangible, 
substantial life. We cannot possibly 
race matter until we can draw the 
dividing line between that and what 
we think of as spirit and life. Matter 
spparently runs down into spirit and 
fe. And we have made another 
wondrous discovery; and that is that 
there is only one force —that all the 
liferent kinds of force that we dis- 
tinguish and of which we speak — 
as electricity and magnetism, for ex- 
ample —are all modifications, va- 
rieties of one force. 

How far have we got, then? That 
there is a power outside of us which 
has produced us, which is not our- 
selves; that it is a living power, that 

is one life, one substance, one 
force. 

Let us take another step. As we 
study the nature of this life, this uni- 
verse, in any part that we can inves- 
tigate, we find everywhere an_intelli- 
gible order —an order that we did 
not create, and which.does not de- 
pend upon us. We can go back and 
jown to atime when there was no 
man on the face of the earth; and 
we find in the record of the rocks 
that that order was existing even 
then. It is not an order that we cre- 
ated; it is one that we discovered. 
We seem to be treading in the foot- 
steps of a thinker. Can you imagine 
intelligible order that is not the re- 
sult of something at least equal to 
thought? 


Another step. People who criti- 
cise nature seem to assume that you 
can study nature apart from human- 
ity. But, if you are going to abolish 
God and leave him out of account, 
and talk about nature simply, why, 
then, we are here; and we claim to 
be considered. If we are not the 
product of God’s thought and love, 
then we are part of nature ; and ana- 
ture that has created us, and of 
which we are a part, must not only 
include us, but must at any rate be 
adequate to us, must be as much as 
we are. What are we? We are per- 
sons, we feel, we are conscious, self- 
conscious, conscious of other exist- 
ences about us. We think, we love, 
we hope. This being, whatever you 
call it, whether you say God or Uni- 
verse or Nature, this being that is 
hot ourselves, that was here before 
we were,and will be here after we are 
gone, that has produced us, on whom 
we depend every moment our lives — 
this being must be equal to person- 
ality, must be equal to consciousness 
to feeling, to thought, to love, to our 
thought of the universe, of nature, 
of humanity. The power, then, that 
has produced us, if we cannot con- 
ceive of it as thinking and feeling 
and loving and hoping in the same 
sense in which we think and feel and 
love and hope, is at least as much as 


these, not something less; for the 
less does not include the greater. 
This power, then — is it personal? 
I have friends say to me, I believe in 
God ; but I do not believe that he is 
@ personal being. 1 think, when you 
analyze that statement, they mean 
that they do not think of him as an 
outlined, individualized, localized be- 
ing such as we are; a being confined 
to a particular place, a being with a 
special form, a being that our eyes 
can see, with all these things that be- 
long to our personality. But here is 
personality ; for I ama person. God, 
then, or the power that has produced 
me, must be, at least, as much ofa 
person as I am; for here is a person, 
one of his products, creations. If he 
is not personal in the sense that Iam 
—and I do not think he is—he is 
still personal: only his personality is 
infinitely more than what we mean 
when we speak of human personality. 

Is God conscious, self-conscious ? 
Here is self-consciousness ; for I am 
conscious, I am self-conscious. ‘The 
power that produces me, then, must 
be at least as muchas I am.  Con- 
sciousness is one of the effects. The 
producer must be greater than the ef- 
fect. I do not believe that he is con- 
scious in the same sense that I am: 
I believe he is infinite consciousness. 
There is no reason that science can 
urge against the thought that this uni- 
verse, from star to star or to finest 
dust particle, is thrilling through and 
through with conscious life. Suppose 
some tiny, infinitesimal creature 
should light on one of my finger-nails, 
and investigate and study what to his 
smallness would seem a large world, 
and it could discover nothing that it 
could detect as life or consciousness : 
would that militate against the fact 
that I am alive and conscious? We 
cannot include in our censciousness 
the consciousness of God ; but there 
is no rational or intelligible reason 
why our consciousness should not be 
included in his. 

3ut you say we do not see God. | 
have intimated that it is my belief 
that, if we should travel through the 
universe from star to star, we should 
not see him any more than we see 
him here and now. But does nothing 
exist that we do not see? I do not 
see, when Iam on shipboard and 
stand by the compass, the power 
that pulls the needle forever, night 
and day, year after year, towards the 
north: does that prove that there is 
no power there? Idonot see the 
air: does that prove that the atmos- 
phere does not exist? I do not see 
the wind: does the wind therefore 
never blow? I do not see your 
thinking: does that prove that think- 
ing is notreal? MHere is a friend, 
some one that you love. There is a 
power, a being, that looks out of the 
windows of the eyes. Did you ever 
see that being? Who is it that 
listens at the gateway of the ears? 
Did you ever see the being that 
listens when you speak? There is 
a being that shapes the air into 
sound and speech. Did you ever see 
that being? There is some person 
in the hand-clasp of friendship, of 
love, of greeting. Did you ever see 
that person? There is something 
that animates the feet as they go on 
their rounds of kindliness and mercy. 
Did you ever see that being ? 

God is no more invisible than we 
are; and we, relatively, to infinity, 
are as omnipresent as heis. Can 
you locate me anywhere in my body? 
Yet Iam here; andI am not my 
body. I amusing my body. Can 
you locate God in the universe? He 
is not the universe, in the pantheistic 
sense: he lives in and through the 
universe, and uses it as the medium 
of his manifestation and power. But 
we lose him because he is so great. 
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At all grocery stores two sizes of Ivory Soap are sold; one that costs 


five cents a cake, and a larger size. 


The larger cake is the more con- 
venient and economical for laundry and general household use. 


If your 


Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


Tre Procter & Gamaie Co., Cin'ti. 





If you cannot think God in the sense 
of comprehending, outlining him, be 
thankful, and rejoice that you can- 
not. It only means that you are 
finite, and that he, being God, is 
infinite—that is all. 

Take a little child to St. Peter’s 
cathedral. Carry the child in your 
arms, and hold him up close to one 
of the great pillars, and ask the child 
to look at St. Peter’s. Because the 
child cannot see St. Peter's, does 
that prove that it does not exist? 
We are close to thegarment,the body 
of the infinite ; and,just because he is 
infinite and we are unspeakably small 
in comparison, we cannot see him. 
But does that prove that he does not 
exist ? 

Take, again, the figure of the 
infinitesimal creature that I referred 
to, and let him examine me and try 
to see me. Will he not come across 
as much material relative to his size 
that seems to him dead and uncon- 
scious and unintelligent as I find in 
studying the universe? But the 
smallest creature that you can con- 
ceive as related to your size is 
gigantic when compared to the rela- 
tion that exists between us and the 
Infinite. The difficulty then, about 
our seeing God and thinking God is 
purely the difficulty that springs out 
of our finite nature. It is matter and 
size purely and simply, and so argues 
nothing whatever against the reality. 

Another step. This Being, mag- 
nificent in the greatness of his mani- 
festations, is equally magnificent in 
the smallness of his manifestations. 
We come down into the infinitely 
little beneath us, with the 
powerful instruments that we can 
devise ; and we find that the tiniest 
things are, if possible, even more 
exquisite and marvellous in their 
finish than those that are mightiest. 
I find myself overwhelmed and 
amazed by these tiny things even 
more than I am by the suns and 
planets that swing in the blue above 
me. And, as far as we can trace 
them, they seem to lead usin their 
perfection,not to nothing,but towards 
something more and more wondrous, 
though invisible. 

I wish now to turn and look at the 
subject from another point of view. 
I wish to call on the great cloud of 
witnesses that have lived and strug- 
gled, and felt and suffered, and 
thought and hoped, from the begin- 
ning of the world. All the great seers, 
all the great thinkers, all the great 
poets, have told us that they were 
conscious of a mysterious life in the 
universe with which they came into 
personal relation and communion. 
Are they mistaken? 

Note the scientific way of looking 
at this. Life isa relation between 
the individual thing or person that 
lives and the environment that 
presses upon it and shapes it. Now, 
this wonderful human race of ours, 
from the very beginning,has felt this, 
which, for lack of a better name, we 
have called a spiritual environment 
surrounding it, pressing upon it, 
shaping it, lifting it. Religion, 
friends, is a fact as much as a brick 
or a bowlder ; and it is the mightiest 
fact that has ever taken part in shap- 


most. 


ing the life of the world; and the 
root of it is this felt relationship be- 
tween the individual human soul, 
spirit, and the infinite,encompassing, 
shaping life. Religion is utterly 
meaningless on any other theory. To 
recur to the illustration I used before, 
when you stand watching the com- 
pass, you know that it is not a fancy, 
an imagined thing, an unreality, that 
keeps it forever pointing true to the 
pole. Can I believe that all the hero- 
isms, the trusts, the hopes, the faiths, 
the lives of devotion and self-sacri- 
fice,have been called out by delusion, 
that they point to nothing at all? 
Can I believe that they were shaped, 
created by fancy? If this be true, 
friends, then every fundamental prin- 
ciple of science or reasoning on 
which we base our present theory of 
the universe, the theory of evolution 
itself, or any most certain thing, is 
folly ; for it is precisely of the same 
kind as that which asserts the valid- 
ity of the spiritual environment that 
calls out, shapes, and inspires the 
spiritual life of man. 

The sense, then, of this presence 
that isin and through all things, and 
that the world has come to think of 
as God and Father and Helper and 
Friend, seems to me to base itself in 
the deepest realities of the universe. 
It seems to me to have as real and 
scientific a warrant as any of the con- 
victions that make up our lives. 

Now let us see where we are. Let 
us. recapitulate the steps we have 
taken. We have found a Being not 
ourselves, who has produced us, on 
whom we are dependentevery mo- 
ment of our lives. This Being, so 
far as we can think, is eternal; for 
we can imagine neither beginning 
nor end to that existence. So far as 
we can conceive, this Power is omnip- 
otent. It is orderly, intelligible, and 
so intelligent. Consciousness, per- 
sonality, thought, love, hope — all 
these things that make the highest 
and best in ourselves — these must 
be a part of this infinite Being. It 
is a Being that must have some sort 
of plan, purpose, because we can 
trace its footsteps up the ages. We 
can see somewhatof accomplishment ; 
and we know that the work is not 
‘completed. We can forecast and 
point out the direction in which this 
Power is tending. 

What name shall we apply to a 
Power like this? If you call it ‘na- 
ture,’ then you must change your defi- 
nition of nature, and make it include 
everything that we mean when we say 
God, If you call it ‘ matter’ then you 
must change your definition of mat- 
ter, and make it include spirit and 
life. If you call it ‘ universe,’ then 
you must make a part of your con- 
ception of the universe include that 
which is divine. Shall we not trust 
the instinctive, loving, yearning, and 
hoping of the child soul that in all 

ages from the beginning has lisped 
and stammered its belief (the expres- 
sion of which has grown clearer as 
the world has become more and more 
civilized) in a Being whom we may 
properly call God and Father? I 
cannot think of any other name that 
is adequate; and so with all my in- 
telligence and with all my heart | say, 
I believe in God. 
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A_RAINY NOON. 
The rain it slips in little drips 
And slops in great big drops ; 
Far out at sea it pelts the ships ; 
And from umbrella tops 
It slides adown in trickling streams. 
And one small boy, in rubber boots, 
Drums on a window-pane, and dreams 
The while a noon-tide whistle toots - 
Of monstrous puddles fit for kings 
To splash through, and of many things 
He’!ll do when once it stops. 


ELIZABETH L. GouLp 


SOCIAL THEORY. 

SociAL THEORY- A Grouping of Social 
Facts and Principles. By John Bascam. 
New York. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
This volume contains a very large 

amount of valuable thought. 
not sure that it adds much to the 
comprehension of the subject of 
sociology with which so many minds 
are just now struggling and a clear un 
derstanding of which is still sogreata 
desideratum. The author may have 
failed so far as this, his principal in- 
tention, but the public is not the 
less greatly indebted to him for the 
aid he gives in the solution of various 
subsidiary problems. Especially is 
good service done in showing how 
the various social systems limit one 
another, no one being wholly inde- 
pendent. Just now a vast deal of 
confusion is indicated by a certain 
class of writers who mix up econ- 
omics with ethics, civics and religion, 
to the great discouragement of the 
average reader. Dr. Bascam’s analy 
sis and discrimination are very help- 
ful in this respect. 

He divides his work into five parts 
under the heads of customs, econo 
mics, civics, ethics and religion, each 
of which he treats as Factors in 
Sociology. There is a good deal of 
doubt as to whether this designation 
is agood oue or properly scientific. 
But it gives an orderly arrangement 
of topics and is not inconvenient for 
the readers. There is danger in such 
a method of getting the topics that 
belong under one head treated un- 
der another. This danger Dr. Bas- 
cam has encountered, and to it he 
appears to have, in two or three in- 
stances, fallen a victim. 

Much that he says on the subject 
of custom is fresh and helpful and 
sensible, though he has doubtless 
carried his views to excess. On 
economics he is clear.and definite in 
a large part of his dissertation. Yet 
on the subject of Distribution he ap- 
pears to be in some respects very 
much at fault. It is of course credit- 
able in a writer and scholar to exhibit 
a sympathy with the cause of the 
laboring man and courageously cen- 
sure the unjust usages to which he is 
often subjected by those who for any 
reason have an advantage over 
him. But truth is truth and 
fact is fact and cannot. be 
altered by our  prepossessions 
or our sympathies. _It is not neces- 
sary in order to correct the abuses 
and evils of our industrial system to 
adopt the extravagant and viciously 
partisan views of many of the labor 
reformers and agitators. One point 
at which our author seems particu- 
larly to fail is his estimate of the 
comparative value of psychical and 
physical labor. He makes a good 
distinction when he states that the 
struggle that is now going on is not 
between labor and capital so much 
as between labor and management. 
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But he fails to concede to the latter 
the great superiority that really be- 
longs to it in the creation of wealth. 
He admits a certain superiority, but 
if I understand him it is only moder 
ate and the greater compensation re- 
ceived is out of all proportion to its 
real deserts. Yet it ought to be evi- 
dent to a candid investigator by this 
time that the psychical element in the 
creation of wealth is very many times 
greater in its productive effects than 
is possible to mere manualeffort. It 
ought also to be obvious that the pro- 
portionately greater compensation re 
ceived does not neccessarily in any 
respect diminish the amount secured 
by the laborer. 

Dr. Bascam insists upon Justice is 
the great principle to be observed in 
distribution. This is neither new 
nor denied by any one, so far as I 
know; though it is an 
not an rhe 
point to determined is, what 
would 4¢ a just distribution? The 
author substantially defines justice to 
be that which will best promote the 
general welfare. He. makes this 
one of the chief foundation stones of 
his philosophy of distribution. Yet 
itis not difficult to detect a fatal 
fallacy in the very definition. After 
men have surrendered to the good of 
the community all that justice can de 
mand, they can still go beyond this 
in benevolent contributions of time 
and effort and means and greatly add 
to the common welfare. Thousands 
are doing this. Elsewhere Dr. 
Bascam clearly enough makes the 
distinction between justice and be 
nevolence, but here he seems wholly 
to lose sight of it. 

If there be any plain and self-evi 
dent principle of justice in the dis- 
tribution of the products of labor 
among the producers, it is that to 
each sball be assigned the equivalent 
of what he actually produces. That 
it is impossible to determine exactly 
what this is, is equally obvious. 

Under Civics as a Factor in 
Sociology, the author has some elab- 
orate discussions and makes some 
valuable suggestions. He is very 
pronounced in his conviction that 
legislation must take larger cogni- 
nance of industrial interests. On 
Trusts, Taxation and Municipal 
management he has radical notions, 
but hardly points out new remedies 
for existing abuses. 

His discussion of the ethical factor 
is very brief, perhaps because he has 
anticipated much that naturally be- 
longs here under the head of Econ- 
omics and Civics. Religion is not 
treated with the fulness that might 
well be supposed to correspond witb 
its powerful influence in society. Yet 
on the whole the book will be found 
to be one of the most interesting and 
mest helpful of the many able pub. 
lications recently coming forth from 
the press. 


ethical and 
economic principle. 
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Gro.M. STEELE. 

LIFE OF THOMAS HUTCHINSON 

Hosmer. Boston: 
Co. 


By J. K. 
Houghton, Mifflin & 


It has been said that no statue 
ought to be erected to the memory 
of any man until he has been dead 
at least fifty years, for it requires 
this length of time to judge fairly the 
value of his servicesto his country and 
to place him properly in the position 





he should occupy in the history of 
his time. Therefore it is well, after 
these hundred and twenty-five years, 
that the student of our history 
should have a fair-minded apprecia. 
tion of those who, before and during 
the American Revolution, under the 
name of Tories, have heretofore been 
held as traitors to their country and 
whose memories have evoked only 
our contempt and detestation. And 
it is well also that our teachers in 
public and private schools should 
have a clear understanding of such 
characters and thereby be able to 
present them to their scholars in a 
fair and truthful light. 

The Life of Thomas Hutchinson 
by J. K. Hosmer of the Minneapolis 
Library will help greatly to this ob 
ject, and we highly commend the 
book, not only for its interesting 
matter, presented as itis in such a 
readable form, but also for its value 
as an acquisition to the history of 
those times 

Thomas Hutchinson the last of the 
Colonial Governors of Massachusetts 
was undoubtedly a man of marked 
ability. 
was prominent, 


In the society of his day he 
Asa statesman he 
was great. Unfortunately for himself 
and for New England he was un 
*American, in that his loyalty to his 
King prevented grasping the 
the hour in a broad 
minded way, seeing the principles at 
stake— principles of weight not 
only tothe Colonies but to the en 
tire Anglo-Saxon race — and there- 
fore he has been considered almost 
a traitor to the land of his birth. A 
careful reading of this life will alter 
much the estimation in which his 
memory is held and show how valu- 
able in many wayshis life and _ tai- 
ents were to Massachusetts and in- 
deed to the other There 
will be little question of his love for 
his native land, and when the 
positions heheld and his relations 
to those high in authority are con- 
sidered, his firm adherence to his 
King and‘to the royalist side of the 
dispute will be readily accounted 
for and held in a fair estimate. 

His position as Governor of the 
Colony resembles in some ways that 
of,our own President before the 
Civil War. His patriotism was of 
the timid kind, hoping for compro- 
mise ; and not of the far reaching, 
broad quality to take the lead, 
to read the signs of _ the 
times and the tendency of the 
Age. The Stamp Act was no favorite 
of Hutchinson’s. He did not ap- 
prove of it. Yet, as parliament had 
passed it, feeling as he did that 
parliament was the supreme power, 
he acknowledged the right, hoping 
that it would not be enforced. His 
dream was for a united Anglo-Saxon 
empire. Parliament was to be the 
supreme central power, not to exer- 
cise its powers more than it does 
now over the English colonies, 
though its right to do so should be 
acknowledged. He recognized that 
the time might naturally come 
for a separation from the mother 
country, but to separate them was 
ruination. He was opposed by that 
masterful spirit of Samuel Adams, 
‘the Father of the Town Meeting,” 
and by the spirit of the Age. It was 
inevitable that in sucha battle he 
should be on the losing side. But 
concerning his value to the com- 
munity in many ways there can be 
no dissenting voice. The many high 
positions to which he was called 


his 
questions of 


colonies. 


attest this, and, even at the time of, 


his great unpopularity, the people 
committed to his judgment ques- 
tions of importance—such as decid- 
ing boundary lines with neighboring 
colonies —feeling sure his honesty 
and skill could be fully trusted. 
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og —— on the currency question, 
placing the finances of Massa. 
chusetts on a sound basis, raising it 
out of the depths of a debased “2 doe 
currency, would alone Stamp him as 
worthy of highest praise, That this 
was fully recognized and appreciated 
iS witnessed by the remark of lohn 
Adams years after. “] would “a ho 
the ghost of Hutchinson and : 
him absolute power over 
rency of the United States and every 
part of it As little as I revere 
his memory, I will acknowledo 
he understood the subject of ce 
and commerce better than any 
{ ever knew in this count; 
He was a man of culture a 
courage and a gentleman of tn 
bility. Credit must be given h 
his good qualities while re gret is { 
that to such a man was not oi: 
that stronger quality of stat . 
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é 
ship torecognize the natural tend 
of events. With his educatio, 
ture, refinement 
would not 
worth 


and abilities. 
man have 
to the cause of America. 
it only been given him to 
light, so that have 
in the great advancement of 
working not only here ir 
land but throughout the enti: 
lish speaking people. 

Mr. Hosmer 


service to 


such a 


he could 


has dk ne 


our history in thus pre 
senting this life of Hutchinson tr 
our records. Having already writ 
ten the life of Samuel Adams it was 
but fitting that he should be the one 
thus to present the life of his great 
opponent, Thomas Hut¢ hinson, the 
last of the Colonial Governors 
D. 1 


PRANG’S EASTER CARDS. 


THE MESSAGE Of 
Gray. 
MORNING GLORY By 


rHE LILIEes | 


Bessie ( 


These little books of 
larly verse, the first 
gether by Miss Gray, the second 
compiled by Miss Gray from 
own poems and those of 
issued for Easter by Messrs. Prang 
& Co. Of course the illustrations 
are admirable; particularly the last 
in the first book, a scheme in warm 
blue, white and gold. 

These pictures are also published 
by themselves, as Easter cards, with 
the other issues for the season of 
Messrs. Prang & Co. It is safe to 
say that for charm of color and ex 
cellence of design, as weil as for 
perfection of printing, these cards 
are unsurpassed in this country or 
abroad. One, particularly, Mrs. Wil 
liam Morris in a blue gown—Prang’s 
blues are very warm —a_ pre-Raph 
aelite design meant to represent a 
stained glass window, is one of the 
most attractive Easter cards 
issued. 
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yet 


THE SONG oF SONGS, which is Solomon's 
Arranged, with a study by Elbert Hu! 
bard. East Aurora, New York: Ray 
croft Press. 

This, our latest contribution to 
the higher criticism, is not likely to 
be more acceptable to the strait 
laced than its predecessors. For 
Mr. Hubbard, disregarding the 
assumption of Mr. M. T. DeWitt 
Talmage and his Evangelical breth 
ren that the Song of Solomon is 
symbolical, presents the theory that 
it is merely a love duet between 4 
healthy young chieftain and a sun 
kissed girl. Mr. Hubbard considers 
the matter with some care. In the 
introduction—a ‘study’ he terms 
—he dwells first upon the 
amazing fact that words written upon 
paper should convey thought and 
cause sensation. Second, he points 
out how obvious it is that such 
words should be regarded with a 
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— 
respect altogether disproportionate 
») their true value. He traces the 
gaxing misprision of printed opinion 
or the type’s sake alone. 
put here it seems Mr. Hubbard 
jorgets that after all more consid- 
ration is due .@ book than a 
spoken opinion merely because the 
pinion, mechanically takes longer 
to write, or if it be dictated as some 
hooks are, at least is not presented 
«ithout due consideration. 
This does not affect Mr. Hub 
yard’s main point to which he grad- 
sally leads; the widening unbelief 
a the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
rhe author does not argue the ques- 
‘ion; he merely touches upon it, 
ints out humorously that as to 
the Bruches Bible, the compositors 
is well as the translators and the 
riginal writers were deemed in- 
spired, and proceeds to treat of the 
auty of great love, even unregu 
atec. 
His style is graceful; his thought 
snot meant to be analytical; it is 
merely cursory, but not the 
leasant to read for that. 
fhe song itself, printed in dia 
ue form follows. 
Tt a particularly pretty bit of 
book making, with its gray felt 
vers, and its excellent paper. 
Each paragraph has a page to itself. 
in limited edition, each 
py numbered and signed. The 
edition, printed by hand, was fin- 
shed by Mr. Harry Taber, on the 
Raycroft Press, with a pious ejacu- 
ation of thankfulness. 


less 


It is 


It is issued 





Henry Altemus & Co. are publish 
ng at twenty-five cents apiece a series 
of important booklets. Those at 
present issued are Independence Day, 
a lecture by Rev. E. E. Hale, D. D., 
The Scholar in Politics, by Hon. 
Richard Olney, Secretary of State and 
The Spoils System, by Carl Schurz. 





The Parson’s Proxy by Kate A. 
Hamilton is a sufficiently strong and 
not unlikely story of life in a rough 
district. There is a contrast between 
the clergyman of the neighborhood 
and his sister and the miners and 
railroad men who fill in the super- 
numeraries. The plot is exciting 
and well worked up: it turns on the 
self-sacrifice of a ruffian who gets 
himself killed as the proxy of the 
parson. The book might be turned 
intoa good melodrama. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





Robinson’s Higher Arithmetic for 
High Schools, Academies and Mer- 
cantile Colleges has been thoroughly 
revised and appears in a new edition. 
Every chapter has been rewritten, 
new tables of specific gravity and new 
considerations of other important 
subjects have been added ; in short, 
the work has been brought altogether 
up to date. It is among the best 
works for school use. (New York: 
The American Book Co.) 


NOTES. 


Prof. Herman Grimm of Berlin 
has recently received from the Em- 
peror the order Pour le Mérite. It 
was conferred upon him at the same 
ume as upon Bismarck, and isa de- 
served recognition of his lifelong de- 
Yotion to the highest ideals of arts 
and letters. 


_The Public Opinion Co. (New 
York) will shortly commence the 
publication in book form of an impor- 
‘ant series of facsimile reproductions 
of documents which will be known 
as The Hamilton Facsimiles of 
Manuscripts. The first part will 
Contain a letter from James Monroe 
to Thomas Jefferson, dated October 


17, 1823, asking the latter's opinion 
as to the advisability of the United 
States entering into the proposed 
Holy Alliance (Facsimiles of Auto- 
graph Original); a letter from 
Thomas Jefferson in reply to Mon- 
roe, dated October 24, 1823, in 
which he says: ‘ The question pre- 
sented by the letters you have sent 
me is the most momentous which 
has been ever offered to my con- 
templation since that of Independ- 
ence.”” The subject is the annexa- 
tion. 


The evolution of woman, shown 
in a series of forty-four drawings by 
Harry Whitney McVickar, is to be 
published by the Harpers. The pic- 
tures themselves tell the story ; but, 
lest there should be doubt as to their 
full significance, a discreet amount 
of letter-press has been added. 
From the earliest times, through the 
Dark and Middle Ages, the progress 
of the sex is traced; and _ towards 
the end it is intimated that the 
bicycle may carry this ‘evolution’ 
forward more rapidly still, and toun- 
forseen conclusions. Some of the 
drawings are broadly humorous, 
others captivatingly pretty. 


An important manuscript written 
by Karl Marx has been discovered 
among the effects of the late Fred- 
erick Engels, who was one of the 
persons charged with the publication 
of the eminent Socialist’s posthumous 
works. Mrs. Aveling,the daughter of 
Marx,may be expected to see the book 
through the press, and when it ap- 
pears it will present a vivid descrip- 
tion of the Germany of the forties. 
It is entitled Revolution and the 
Counter-Revolution. 


The Messrs. Appleton have been 
fortunate in bringing out books by 
American authors which have proved 
successful. They have published 
recently Mr. Stephen Crane’s Red 
Badge of Courage, Mr. C. C. Hotch- 
kiss’s In Defiance of the King, Miss 
Eleanor Stuart's Stonepastures. 
They announce for the near future 
Green Gates, a story of New York 
and of Long Island country house 
life, by Katherine McCheever Mer- 
edith; and Sir Mark, a tale of the 
first capital, by Anna _ Robeson 
Brown. 


A memorial volume to John Well- 
born Root, the architect to whom 
Chicago and the Columbian Exposi- 
tion owed so much, is in preparation 
by Miss Harriet Monroe, and will be 
published in the autumn by Hough- 
ton Mifflin & Co... The book will 
contain abundant biographical mat- 
ter and elaborate discussion of Mr. 
Root’s work. The latter will be 
illustrated by reproductions of the 
architect’s own drawings, with etch- 
ings and pen sketches by C. F. W. 
Mielatz. 


There is one new volume of Napo- 
liana presently to appear which is 
confidently expected to prove its 
right to exist. I[t is to appear in two 
volumes, under thetitle of The Paget 
Papers, and will contain the dis- 
patches and other documents left by 
Sir Arthur Paget, who was one of 
Her Majesty’s envoys at various 
European courts during the period 
covered by the earlier wars of Na- 
polean. He was an eye-witness of 
many historic events which have 
been described more often by ap- 
proving than disapproving writers, 
and the work is likely to be of sub- 
stantial service to historical stu- 
dents. 


Mr. Bernard C. Steiner, Librarian 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library of 
Baltimore, writes to The Critic: —So 
much has been said of late concern- 


ing book-worms, that it may be of 
interest for you to know that about 
two years ago we discovered one in 
one of our books. We kept the 
worm for several weeks, in hopes 
that it might turn into a chrysalis, 
but, in spite of feeding with bits of 
paper, the worm died. 


A movement is on foot for the 
erection of a suitable memorial to 
Dr. Johnson at Lichfield, his birth- 
place. Itis possible that a museum 
for the preservation of Johnsonian 
relics and literature may be estab- 
lished. That is the form of mem- 
orial which the persons active in the 
new enterprise prefer. 


Germany is claiming that she has 
produced a Deutsche Sappho in the 
person of Johanna Ambrosius, a 
peasant, who has spent her life amid 
the poorest surroundings. <A _ year 
or so ago her poems were edited by 
a friendly professor, and already 
they have gone through fifteen edi- 
tions, making her famous among her 
countrymen, at least. How she will 
stand the test of criticism outside 
Germany remains to be seen. Her 
work has not yet obtained any Con- 
tinental vogue. 


Tommy Toddles, the amusing 
travels of a little boy, described by 
Albert Lee and depicted by Peter 
S. Newell, is to be at once published 
by the Harpers. 


It is a remarkable characteristic of 
our most advanced modern machin- 
ery that it simulates the operations 
of a living organism. This is especi- 
ally noticeable in the recent applica- 
tions of electricity. Park Benjamin, 
in an article entitled The Nerves of 
a War Ship, contributed to this num- 
ber of Harper’s, develops this feature 
as illustrated in the delicate and 
complex internal machinery of an 
American cruiser, showing how the 
latest inventions have given its in- 
timate operations an almost physical 
character. 


Mr. Thomas B. Mosher of Port- 
land, Maine, says that it has seemed 
to him desirable to issue Pater’s 
early ‘ Imaginary Portrait’ in a shape 
and style that would be at once 
choice and moderate in price. The 
title page isin red and black, and 
every attention has been paid toward 
making this a veritable little édition 
de luxe. 425 copies have been 
printed on Japan vellum, narrow 
24mo, done up in flexible covers, 
with sealed outside wrappers and 
slide case. 


The complete novel in the March 
issue of Lippincott’s is A Whim and 
a Chance, by William T. Nichols, al- 
ready favorably known to the readers 
of this magazine. Clare E. Robie 
sketches sharply and not admiringly 
the portrait of A Labor Leader. 
Other short stories, both agreeably 
light, are Mis’ Pettigrew’s Silver Tea- 
Set, by Judith Spencer, and ‘ Henry,’ 
by Mary Stewart Cutting. Oliver 
McKee considers a topic now at- 
tracting general interest, the relative 
merits and disadvantages of The 
Horse or the Motor. The 
architectural series is continued by 
Louis H. Sullivan, whose theme is 
The Tall Office Building Artistically 
Considered. Three ladies supply a 
sort of domestic trilogy. Jean Wright 
offers A Little Essay on Love, which 
she handles in no sentimental vein ; 
Agnes Carr Sage traces The Evolu- 
tion of the Wedding-Cake; and 
Frances Courtenay Baylor has some- 
thing to say About Widows, with a 
view to their better provision in ad- 
vance. The poetry of the number is 
by Carrie Blake Morgan, Clinton, 
Scollard, and Richard Burton. 











MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS 


SS) 


The Supply at Saint 
Agatha’s. 


By EvizaBeTH] Sruarr PHELPs, Author 
of “ A Singular Life,” “ The Gates Ajar,” 
etc. Printed on deckle-edge paper of high 
quality, and artistically bound in cloth 
wlth a distinctive cover design by Mrs. 
Whitman. With Illustrations. Square 
1amo, gilt top, $1.00. 

This is one of the strongest, most suggestive, 
most illuminating of all the stories Miss Phelps 
has written, ‘The setting of the story 1s vigorous 
and skillful, the narrative is engrossingly inter. 
esting, and the revelation of the “Supply” at 
once startles and uplifts. The book is every way 
artistic and is admirable for an Easter gitt. 


Kokoro: Hints and Echoes 
of the Japanese Inner Life. 


By Larcapio HEARN, author of ‘* Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan,” “ Out of the East,” 


etc. A noticeably beautiful book. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 
This book, by a very keen observer ang bril- 


liant writer, deals largely with tendencies and 
traits illustrated, if not developed, by the war 
between Japan and China; andit is thus a valu- 
able contribution toward a just appreciation of the 
Japan of today. 


A Satchel Guide 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edi- 
tion for 1896, carefully revised to date, 
both the text and maps. A compact 
Itinerary of the British Isles, Belgium 
and Holland, Germany and the Rhine, 
Switzerland, France, Austria and Italy. 
With Maps, Street Plans, Comparative 
Money Tables, Calendar of Festivals and 
Fairs, and a List of the most famous Pic- 
tures in Churches and Galleries. 16mo, 
roan, flexible, $1.50 “e/. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston and New York. 


END-A-HAND 


The Magazine of Charity 
and Reform. 
EDWARD E. HALE, Editor-in-Chief. 


The March 
articles on. . 


number’ contains 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 
Edw. E. Hale. 


UNBALANCED PEOPLE. 
Frederick H. Wines, LL. D. 


HIGH COURT OF NATIONS. 
Edw. E. Hale. 


FLOATING HOSPITAL. 


Rufus B. Tobey. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RELIEF IN 
ARMENIA. 
Edw. G. Porter. 
CRAIG COLONY. 
Wm. P. Letchworth, LL. D. 


POOR COLONIES OF HOLLAND. 
J. Howard Gore, Ph. D. 


LEND-A-HAND CONFERENCE 
AT LOWELL, MASS. WITH 
REPORTS OF CLUBS. 


Subscription per year $2.00. 
Single copies 2Octs. 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


PUBLISHERS. 
3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 
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Mr. T. A. Janvier, in his introduc- 
tion to M. Felix Gras’s romance, 
The Reds of the Midi, says, — “In 
all French history there is no more 
inspiring episode than that with which 
M. Gras deals in this story; the 
march to Paris and the doings in 
Paris of that Marseilles Battalion 
made up of men who were sworn to 
cast down ‘the tyrant,’ and who 
‘knew how to die.’ His epitome of 
the motive power of the Revolution 
in the feelings of one of its individual 
pleasant parts, is the very essence of 
simplicity and directness.” M. Gras 
is the official head of the Felibrige. 


The Rule of the Turk, a new and 
enlarged edition of The Armenian 
Crisis, by Frederick D. Greene, will 
at once be issued by the Putnams, 
Another book of theirs is the Welles- 
ley Legenda for 1896. Inthe new 
volume, the author has brought the 
facts down to date and has added a 
large amount of new material des- 
criptive of lifein Armenia, together 
with a fuller discussion of the Eastern 
question in general in its National 
aspects. 

The Putnams are beginning the 
spring season actively. ‘They are 
about to publish an unusually large 
number of books. Among them is 
an exhaustive account of the Ameri- 
can copyright laws, by George Haven 
Putnam, A.M., Secretary of the Copy 
right League. ‘The first edition has 
been revised, and the history is 
brought down to date. 

The Cambridge Magazine is a five 
cent magazine of more weight than 
most tittle periodicals. With such 
contributors as Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton, Miss Alice Longfellow, Mrs. 
Margaret Deland and others, it may 
not be overlooked. The March num- 
ber has an article upon Longfellow’s 
habits, by his daughter, a poem by 
Mrs. Deland and a protest against 
war with England by Professor Nor- 
ton. The eminent writer is severe 
with President Cleveland and rather 
contemptuous toward the power of 
America. “Our actual power for war 
as compared with her’s (Great Bri- 
tain’s) is as that of the child to the 
grown man. ‘The child may, indeed, 
grow up to be the stronger, but he 
needs time to grow up and meanwhile 
he is subject to thrashing.” Without 
undue prejudice, regarding America 
fairly, is she not at least adolescent? 


General Greely contributes a sec- 
ond article on the Courage of Arctic 
Amimals to Harper's Round Table 
for March 10. Mrs. General Lew. 
Wallace adds another paper to her 
series on The Tower of Many Stories. 
A flash in the Dark is the title of a 
story by R. M. Fuller, telling of the 
remarkable tracing of a criminal by 
an accident in amateur photography. 
Kirk Munroe has another instalment 
of his new serial entitled Rick Dale. 


It is said that Mr. Crockett’s new 
novel opens upon a new scene, and 
in its celebration of Cleg Kelly, Arab 
of the City: His progress and Ad- 
ventures, departs to a considerable 
extent from the colors and moods 
which have been most familiar in his 
work. 


It is interesting to know that the 
author’s profit alone on a year’s sale 
of Ruskin’s books amounts to nearly 
four thousand pounds. It is inter- 
esting for the light it sheds on the 
circulation of his books, showing 
that though tabooed by artists and 
art critics, his hold upon the great 
reading public is as strong as ever. 


In the collection of his letters 
just published, Matthew Arnold 
speaks of ‘rather a good sonnet” 
sent him while in Chicago by an em- 
ployee of a firm of booksellers. It 


ry 


may be interestsng to note that. the 
sonnet in question was written by 
Mr. Francis F. Browne, the editor 
of The Dial. It is included in Vol- 
unteer Grain, the collection of Mr. 
Browne’s poems recently published 
by Messrs, Way & Williams. 


There is ample proof in the latest 
new pages of Pepy’s diary that the 
secretary enriched himself at the ex- 
pense of the national interests, and, 
though undoubtedly he was a re- 
former of abuses in the departments 
which came under his control, a 
gross laxity, where his own fortunes 
were concerned, is laid bare, not only 
in his journal, but also in the report 
of the shortcomings of the Navy 
Office during the Dutch War, made 
some years after by the Commis- 
sioners of Accounts and still pre- 
served in the British Museum. 

‘Our diarist,’’ wrote Sir Walter 
Scott in 1825, “must not be too 
severely}judged. Helived in a time 
when the worst examples abounded, 
a time of Court intrigue and State 
revolution, when nothing was cer- 
tain for a moment, and when all who 
were possessed of any opportunity 
to make profit used it with the most 
shameless avidity, lest the golden 
minutes should pass away unim 
proved,” 

But the plea cannot excuse such 
downright dishonesty as is now ex- 
posed to view in the hitherto un- 
published pages of Pepys, says the 
Quarterly Review. It might, per- 
haps, cover his sharp practice in 
extracting fees and encouraging 
presents from those who in various 
ways were brought into official con- 
nection with him. It. might, even 
excuse such an expedient as that 
which is mentionedin the very be- 
ginning of the diary: 

“Met at the Dog Tavern Capt. 
Philip Holland, with whom I advised 
how to make some advantage of my 
Lord’s going to sea, which he told 
me might be by having of five or six 
servants entered on board, and I to 
give them what wages I please, and 
so their payto be mine.” (March 8, 
1659-60.) 

Subsequent entries, however, dis- 
close a course of peculation which 
it is impossible to extenuate, and 
which _ sufficiently explain the 
anxiety, so often confessed by the 
Clerk of the Acts, to keep all eyes 
from his accounts. When, for ex- 
ample during the Dutch War, the 
committee of Parliament appointed 
to inquire into the administration 
of the Navy Office desired to ex- 
amine his books, this put him “into 
a mighty fear and trouble.” 

* When come home I to Sir W. 
Pen’s to his boy, for my book, and 
there find be hath it not, but deliv- 
ered it to the doorekeeper of the 
Committee for me. This, added to 
my former disquiet, made me stark 
mad, considering all the nakedness 
of the office lay open in papers 
within those covers. I could not 
tell in the world what to do, but was 
mad on all sides, and that which 
made me worse, Captain Cocke was 
there, and he did so swear and 
curse at the boy that told me.” 
(Oct. 2. 1666.) 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
are preparing for publication next 
autumn an entirely new Riverside 
Edition of the writings of Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe. it will com- 
prise, probably, sixteen duodecimo 
volumes, very carefully edited, with 
bibliographical introductions, and 
whatever notes are needed. It will 
contain portraits of Mrs. Stowe and 
engraved title-pages, and in all de- 
tails will be equal to the best pre- 
vious Riverside Editions of great 
American authors. A limited large- 


paper edition will contain as a 
special feature Mrs. Stowe’s auto- 
graph, which she has written for 
each copy. 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will at 
once add to their German texts 
Heyge’s L’Arradiata, with introduc- 
tion, notes and vocabulary by Miss 
Mary A. Frost of Smith College, 
and views of Sorrento and Capri. 


Harold Frederic’s new novel will 
be out this month, and its publish- 
ers think it is going to be one of the 
sensations of the year. The Dam- 
nation of ‘Theron Ware is the title, 
and the story is of a Methodist min- 
ister. In view of the predictions so 
often made that Mr. Frederic might 
some day write the long expected 
American novel, this new book will 
be noteworthy. 


IN JOHANNESBURG DURING THE 
SURRECTION, 


From Harper's Weekly 


IN- 


Ido not think that anybody in 
in Johannesburg was greatly sur- 
prised when the insurrection broke 
out, and when the provisionional 
government was declared on the 
last day of 1895. ‘Things had sud- 
denly reached a crises, had been 
precipitated by the dash over the 
Transvaal border, but the crisis had 
been in preparation for months 
previous. Everybody knew that it 
was in preparation. The mines 
began to shut down. The bakers 
doubled tha price of bread; hotel 
rates were advanced. 

There were drills on Von Brandes 
and Market squares, the troops, 
about two thousand all told, assem- 
bling by nationalities — Australians, 
Scotchmen (with squealing pipes), 
North Lancashiremen, Germans, and 
Americans. All these troops were 
kept continually on the move, the 
same bodies reappearing again and 
again, crossing each other, making 
repeated circuits of the same block, 
going out at oneend of the street 
to enter at the other, like the supers 
ina war drama. The town was be- 
wildered ; some said that there were 
twenty thousand men under arms. 

Meanwhile Jameson did not arrive. 
The roofs of the higher buildings 
and the porches of the hotels were 
invaded by large numbers of anxious 
Uitlanders, levelling their glasses 
toward the outlying hills in the 
direction of Auckland Park, whence 
the column was at any moment 
expected. The hills themselves 
were black with people, spectators 
and mounted insurgents from the 
camps in the suburbs. On the rst 
of January the National Union had 
issued a proclamation repudiating 
Jameson, and, through the Commis- 
sioner, commanding him to turn 
back. But nobody put any faith in 
this. ‘Clever crowd that National 
Union, but they couldn’t deceive 
Johannesburg. Their proclamation 
was only part of the game, of course.”’ 
And yet Jameson did not arrive. 

On the 2d of January came the 
news that the Doctor had surren- 
dered to the High Commissioner of 
the English government. Here was 
a puzzle. Why had the English sent 
for him if they now demanded and 
received his surrender? The first 
suspicion of a great blunder began 
to spread, but before any definite 
opinion could be formed the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter was heard. 
The Doctor had been attacked, de- 
feated, and captured within thirty 
miles of the city he had madea 
dash to save. 

Those who saw the scene in front 
of the Gold-Fields’ offices that night 
will not easily forget it. The crowd 
was beside itself with wrath. Again 
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and again members of the commit 
tee appeared at the windows an 
plaining, reasoning, expostulat ae 
rhe crowd would listen to nothing 
refused to see anything but th 
Jameson had been sacrificed with 
a few hours’ march of 20,00x 
Stones began to fly; the spea 
voices were drowned in a. 
indignation. “Why did y u 
send us to join him?” aT; 
made an armistice with the Boer 
government, why did you not 
Jameson in it?” ; 
of capitalists -- a money-grabbi; 
scheme of Rhodes and Barnat 
From that time on it was an easy 
matter for the government t. 
press the rising. 
Reform Committee subsequent) 
justified the stand taken in the 
Jameson affair, they did not regair 
their lost prestige. No one had 
confidence in them as a body. tho 
there was little doubt that certai 
of their number were high-minded 
conscientious men. A week later 
arms were laid down with but littl 
reluctance, the Boer police agair 
appeared about the streets, and the 
Johannesburgers commenced to 
speak of the great rising as a great 
farce, mismanaged from the begin 
ning. On the 8th of January, the 
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day upon which President Krueger 
issued the proclamation of amnesty 
to all but the ringleadeis, the town 
had resumed its normal appearance 
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A SAVAGE FIRE SUPPLY. 


HE dwarfs of the Andamans, 
until quite recently, have not 

known how to make fire. On one 
of the islands of the archipelago is an 
active volcano, from which 
were accustomed formerly to obtain 
fresh supplies of fire at intervals 
Special expeditions for this purpose 
were not often necessary, inasmuch 
as they knew how to keep fire burn 
ing in decayed wood for an indefinite 
length of time. 

The people of a village, when 
leaving an encampment with the in 
tention of returning in a few days, 
would take with them one or more 
smoldering logs. At the same time 
they would place a large burning log 
or faggot in a sheltered spot, where 
it would smolder for a long while, 
so as to be easily rekindled when re- 
quired. Incidentally, all labor of 
splitting and chopping was saved, 
inasmuch as such a log could be 
broken up into small pieces by ham- 
mering it with a stone. 

This method of keeping fire in 
decayed wood is still practiced com- 
monly by the ‘Little Niggers, ' 
especially in the interior of the 
larger islands, where they do not 
come into contact with white visitors. 
Nothing introduced by whites has 
excited their wonder so much as 
friction matches. To produce fire 
with such ease off-hand struck them 
as actually a supernatural accom- 
plishment. 

Anthropologists say that primitive 
man did not invent fire; he found it. 
Having found it, it did not take him 
long to discover uses for it. Not 
until long ages had passed did he 
learn to make fire; it was an ad- 
vanced art, the practice of which 
required a high degree of skill. If 
you do not believe it, just try to get 
a spark by means of the wooden 
sticks commonly employed by sav- 
ages for the purpose. 
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A GOOD PORTRAIT. 


HE portrait show just opened in 
Copley Hall is most suggestive 
amany ways. Here are portraits 
f every sort and size. You may 
have Stuart or Copley, Reynolds or 
Gainsboro. Here isthe most primi- 
iye work of Smibert, the very latest 
vork of Alexander or Andersen. 
One of the effects of the show is to 
make one think rather seriously on 
ist what is the one thing, the thing 
needful in a really good portrait. I 
sppose it is showing no disrespect 
t ‘the show to hint that many of the 
sortraits there exhibited are just 
shat a portrait should notbe. And 
[want in this article to try to sug- 
vest some of the qualities which 
ould be in a good portrait. 

fo begin with the question of like- 
ess. It is rather a fad with many 

pensant clever people to sneer at 
many modern artists for not getting 
shat they choose to call the likeness. 
They say a portrait above all things 
should look like the sitter — and so- 
and-so’s don’t in the least. Yet is 
keness the most important thing in 
, portrait? Is it not more important 
that it should suggest the character 
than that it should be photographi- 
ally like the sitter? Those queer, 
absurd portraits of Smibert’s — what 
ye they but likeness and nothing 
ese? and how silly they look. 
Those fine Reynolds and Gainsboro’s 
which all look alike and all most 
evidently not a bit like the models) 

how fine they are notwithstand- 
ng. And all because they have dig- 
nity, charm, beauty as well as or in 
lefault of likeness. After all, a por- 
trait is more for posterity than for 
the present, and to my humble mind 
itis more important that they should 
have character —(a very different 
thing than what most people mean 
by likeness)— character, dignity, 
force. For character is the whole ; 
likeness but an agglomeration. 
Character is told by the large planes 
of the head ; likeness by the wrinkles 
and pimples. Character is the es- 
sence, yet the mwance of the head; 
likeness is but the earthy surface of 
the skin. 

Itis not easy to say what a por- 
trait shouid be. I am not fool 
enough to give areceipt for it. It 
should be characteristic, with those 
large lines of character which make 
one recognize afriend at a quarter 
ofa miles distance. It should be 
beautiful as a work of art. I know 
an American artist who strives al- 
ways for beauty, and when some-one 
looking at a portrait by him mur- 
murs, ‘* It’s so like,’’he replies : ‘‘ Ah, 
do you think so? You know I never 
ry for likeness.” By this he means 
that he strives most in a portrait for 
beauty and distinction. On the 
other hand, a portrait should never 
be flattered. And this need not 
Prevent its being beautiful; for 
beauty is a matter of character more 
than sleekness, and an ugly model 
may be made beautiful by the cir- 
cumstance of light and surrounding. 
It should be simple ; how many por- 
traits are spoiled by over complex- 
ity. But it is by studying the por- 
traits by the old masters that we 
learn many things. 

Perhaps the first quality we find is 








sincerity. According to their lights 
they seem absolutely sincere. They 
are not always logical in matters of 
color or value, but that seems a mat- 
ter of the brain rather than of the 
heart. But in the use of line they 
are wholly sincere. By this I mean 
that they drew the man before them 
with all his faalts instead of trying 
to tickle and cajole him into a like- 
ness. (For a ‘likeness’— curious 
paradox !— often isn't the least bit 
in the character of the model.) This 
sincerity is of course most marked in 
the primitives. With it almost al- 
ways went a strong decorative sense. 
The portraits of Pierodella Francesca, 
for instance, quaint and charming as 
they are in the way of portraits, are 
even more so as decorative composi- 
tions. The pale, wan faces against 
the exquisite Italian landscape — 
(why will people say that the primi- 
tives knew nothing of landscape? ) 
— make the most exquisite color 
schemes and suggest more of loveli- 
ness than they perhaps, attain to. 

Da Vinci, who stands mid-way be- 
tween the primitives and the mighty 
company of Angelo, Rafael, and the 
rest, was in many ways the very 
greatest of portrait painters; not by 
way of making his ‘figures stand in 
light and air,’ like the great Span- 
iard, but by the exquisite study of 
light and shade in its most delicate 
modulations on the fragile forms of 
a smiling woman’s face. He and 
his school had a curious way of draw 
ing — shading in a head with tenta- 
tive diagonal lines from right to left, 
with occasionally a cutting, search 
ing line of outline that made more 
precise the character. I think he 
must have painted in somewhat this 
same manner, though he knew to 
hide the traces of his method. It is 
difficult to believe that the exqui- 
sitely subtle forms of La Gioconda’s 
smiling face were accomplished by 
any brutal method of ‘square touch.’ 
What his color was like, we shall 
hardly know, for it has faded for- 
ever from the cheeks of Monna Liza 
— Liza with the cruelly gentle smile, 
the tender sneer. 

I shall speak of the Venetians as 
a whole; though when one thinks of 
Bellini, Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto, 
not to speak of Paul Veronese, they 
seem well worth individual study. 
Many critics are forever talking 
about the noble sentiment, the deli- 
cate discrimination of character 
shown in these patrician faces. I 
rather think that these painters had 
mastered the ‘grand style’ and made 
their models noble, willy-nilly. As 
to likness, nobody cares who they 
were. In looking at the noble 
Young Man with the Glove in the 
Louvre, one thinks simply of a fine 
young Venetian patrician ; it matters 
not at all, whether his name were 
Foscari or Giovanelli. 

I imagine these fine old painters 
thought first of arranging a digni- 
fied yet natural pose (we still go to 
their pictures to find what to do 
with the hands in our portraits); 
next they must have searched for 
some fitting background — almost 
always it was the same tone—what 

Hunt called ‘a deep, dark, invisible 
olive green.’ Then the head and 
figure were painted,the figure wholly 


subordinate to the head. There was 
plenty of detail in these figures, but 
it was ‘kept down’—I fear, with 
no very great regard to truth of ef- 
fect. The hands were always kept 
much lower in key than the head, 
though in a sitting figure under a 
top light they are almost always 
higher than anything but the top of 
the head. But absolute truth of ef- 
fect was not so sought for then as 
now. Beauty, or what they con- 
ceived to be beauty, was what they 
tried to get. 

When these good Venetians came 
to finishing the head, they did not 
seek to make their model smirk 
through the long years of pictured 
immortality, but sought rather to 
give their sitter the serious gravity 
of those who think often, yet not 
unhappily, on death. It was not 
the fashion then to thinkif a person 
were serious he must be 
These patricians were no‘ hand-shak- 
ers,’ and they smiled,not at all times 
to all men, but with (and making) 
distinction. It was the fashion in 
the portraits of young men here, and 
still more in Germany — to paint one 
or more carnations, typifying those 
manly, quiet thoughts on Death o! 
which I spoke. 

Holbein used to be spoken of as 
a realist, but itis much more from 
his decorative sense that he is great. 
His figures are always ‘ placed’ on 
the panel in a most unexpected pos 
terlike way. He had certain ways 
of searching character hardly legiti- 
mate for his imitators, though in his 
case it may have been unconscious. 
It was to always make the eyes a lit- 
tle smaller, the nose a little larger, 
than in nature. It forced conviction 
as to its truth to nature from its 
very ugliness, one felt so homely a 
picture must look like the sitter. 
Yet I would not for a moment have 
you suppose that his portraits were 

-are — not beautiful, but of the 
higher beauty which only artists 
know and which common peopie call 
‘queer.’ Though he may have ex- 
aggerated character,he never missed 
it, and his Warham and Anne Boleyn, 
Hubert Morett and Henry, come 
down to us for what they were. 
Bishop and silly woman, goldsmith 
and king, their faces tell as plainly 
as if the words were writ across them. 

It has been the fortune of this 
half of the century to re-discover 
many great artists whom the Sir 
George Beaumonts of the last in 
their chatter of Guidos and Sassofer- 
atos had overlooked and forgotten. 
Velasquez was not in some encyclo- 
pedias of fifty years ago. Hals and 
Van der Meer of Delft were weil 
nigh losttous. And of this com- 
pany were the Clouets—not that 
they were forgotten, but ignored. 
Their work was thought barbarous 
or medieval. But in the revival of 
interest in the work of the primi- 
tives, the Clouets got their share of 
study ; and now in France especially 
they are held among the greatest 
glories of the French school, as par- 
ticularly characteristic of the clear, 
cold, logical, truthful, graceful qual- 

ity which has always been the key- 
note of the best French art. Their 
little portraits are exquisite; quaint 
but full of a quiet sense of beauty ; 
studied to the very last detail, and 
yet done with a certain essential 
simplicity, aiveté of feeling and ex- 
ecution. 

‘ There are others,’ but they must 
wait for the next COMMONWEALTH. 


‘cross.’ 





Miss Kathryn Kidder was enter- 
tained at the informal At Home of 
the Playgoers club Tuesday. The 
pretty rooms were as usual crowded 
with interesting people. 


EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION. 
Bas. origin of Egyptian civiliza- 

tion has been the enigma of 
the world for the past twenty-five 
centuries. Presenting no historic 
or even mythic infancy, it appears 
before the world at once as a highly 
civilized and organic community 
centuries before Moses was a boy. 

Upon this subject Renan says: 
“Egypt has no archaic epoch, but 
suddenly takes its place in the world 
in all its matchless magnificence, 
without father and without mother, 
and as clean apart from all evolu- 
tion as if it had dropped from the 
unknown heavens.”’ Would not an 
explanation at least feasible be found, 
asks the Westminster Review, in 
the hypothesis that i received its 
civilization from some source no 
longer existing ? 

Menes, the first historic figure in 
its long line of dynasties — the out- 
lines of whose personality loom up 
waveringly indefinite but grandly 
impressive against the deep mythic 
background of . pre-historic story — 
at least 4500 B. C., conceived and 
executed enterprises, extorting the 
warmest admiration from the best 
engineers of the rgth century. Did 
he not altar the course of the Nile 
by vast embankments, to gain stable 
foundations other than in shifting 
sands for his sacred city of Mem- 
phis, construct the artificial lake of 
Moeris, 450 miles in circumference 
and 350 feet deep as a reservoir for 
the waters of the Nile? 

Look, too, at the colossal achieve- 
ments of his successors in architec- 
ture, sculpture, engineering, astro- 
nomical, political, medical, social 
and military science, to say nothing 
of navigation and theology. Wit- 
ness the ruins of the labyrinth re- 
corded by Herodotus, which had 
3000 Chambers, half of them above 
ground and half below, a combina- 
tion of courts, chambers, colonnades, 
statues and pyramids. 

Witness the wonders of the mag- 
nificent temple of Karnac, which 
still awakens our admiration — a 
temple, as Denon says, wherein the 
cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris 
could be set inside one of its halls 
and yet not touch the walls. Wit- 
ness the sublime pyramids, origi- 
nally built in honor of the sun god 
Ra, and for use as astronomical ob- 
servatories, the splendors of Mem- 
phis, Thebes and Heliopolis, of the 
Sphinx and the obelisks, the statu- 
ary and the numerous temples, with 
the ruins of which the land is still 
filled. 





THE VALUE OF A CENT. 


NTIL recently I never appre- 
ciated fully the value of a cent, 
says a writer in the N. Y. Times. 
Thre difference of a cent in the bids 
for the $100,000,000 of government 
bonds was $10,000. I didn’t buck 
against Morgan for the whole lot 
lately because I couldn’t raise the 
difference. At about that time I 
had a controversy in regard to inter- 
est with the secretary of a trust 
company that carries one of my 
small accounts. After my pass-book 
had been balanced I noticed that 
interest to the amount of $13.99 had 
been allowed. It seemed to me that 
it might have been ¢14, and I 
worked at the figures quite a while. 
I found that the amount should have 
been $13.99 1-2, but the company 
got the benefit of the half cent, and 
I couldn’t induce the secretary to 
transfer it tomy account. I thought 
afterward that if a company that 
has a capital of $1,000,000 and a 
surplus of $500,000 can figure on 
half cents, I ought to be careful with 
cents. 
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MARCH. 
{i Hazlitt Alva Cuppy in Knick-Knacks 

Growl at March if you will; 
Jes’ go and rack your brain, 
Frown, murmur, an’ complain ; 
Say, thare’s allus too much rain, 
Er thare hit’s snowin’ again ; 
Jes’ carry on like one insane 

Until you jes’ git your fill. 


March suits me well as not; 
Whare’d you gita grander sight, 
Er what could give us more delight - 
Than out in the sugar camp some night 
A-stirrin’ off and holdin’ tight 
The wax we pull with all our might? 
March suits me well as not 


March suits me well as not; 
Hit seems like sunshine a-slippin’ through 
The clouds o’ Winter fer me an’ you; 
A-meltin’ the frost an’ kissin’ the dew; 
Bringin’ the maple buds out, too, 
Ah, what’s the use’o’ gettin’ blue? 
= March suits me well as not. 


Growl at March if you will, 
An’ preach that hit’s all wrong ; 
Alone, I'll bet you're carryin’ on 
Do birds murmur in their song, 
Er complain when hit snows along 
In March? But fret an’ ding-dong 
Until you jes’ git your fill. 


THE GOLDEN RULE OF COURTESY. 


T has been often asserted that 
American men are superior to 
those of other nationalities in the 
matter of chivalry toward women, 
and that they habitually exercise 
toward them a tender protectiveness 
which is received ungraciously and 
repaid with no thanks. There is 
much truth in this accusation, which 
is a serious one though possibly it is 
too sweeping. It is not strange 
that a training which teaches the 
boys that true manliness requires 
them to give up their own rights and 
privileges in every case to women 
should, if it stops there, leave girls 
to infer that such attention is only a 
right, and make them in their turn 
arrogant and exacting. It has been 
suggested that, in view of probable 
modifications in the relation of the 
sexes during the coming days, it 
would be well to give our girls some 
good training in the courtesy due to 
the opposite sex, and the attention 
of some of our prominent teachers 
has been given to this subject with 
the intention of. including such train- 
ing in their own courses. 


It would seem that there is a more 
excellent way, and that is to avoid 
making any distinction of sex at all, 
making courtesy a general duty, and 
consideration of the feelings of 
others binding on all whether men 
or women. Some such education as 
this would not be out of place. 

After all, the best foundation for 
such a training is that old fashioned 
Scriptural one laiddownin theGolden 
Rule or its vulgar equivalent, the 
well known proverb, ‘ Put yourself in 
his place.’ It is evident that were 
such a transfer possible, altruism 
would rule the world. 





While there is, as has been said, 
too strong a tendency on the part of 
many women to accept all courtesies 
from the opposite sex asa right to 
be used and to be repaid with scant 
acknowledgment, yet a liitle ob- 
servation shows us that this attitude 
is not nearly as common as it was 
even a decade ago, while there is an 
equally marked change in the offer- 
ing of such attentions. Within even 
that brief time, it would have been 
astonishing to see a_ gentleman 
seated while ladies stood ina trol- 
ley-car, and the man who was seen 
in such a position would have been 
stigmatized as ignorant and vulgar. 
Even now, there are many of the old 
school of manners who cannot ac 
custom themselves to the new point 
of view from which both men and 
women are beginning to regard this 
particular situation. 

There has been great exaggeration 
in the statements, which are so fre 
quently made,that women habitually 
accept an offered seat without 
thanks. That some women are thus 
discourteous is sadly true, just as it 
is true that some men are boorish 
enough to bring a_ half-smoked and 
still reeking cigar with them into a 
public vehicle, to the disgust and 
annoyance of the passengers; but 
both these cases are exceptional. 

There are ways of offering a seat 
which hopelessly preclude thanks 
and may expose the recipient of the 
attention, if atrention it can be 
termed, to misconstruction. It is 
not uncommon to see a man, after 
silently enduring a struggle between 
his desire to remain at his ease and 
that innate chivalry which is his 
heritage — a struggle which only re- 
sultsin destroying his comfort — rise 
hastily and go outside, taking his 
place on the platform. Sometimes 
he is speechless; at others he gruffly 
remarks, “Seat, lady!” and does 
not so much as look at her in pass- 
ing. The weary shopper sinks into 
the abandoned resting-place with 
thanks in her heart, though she has 
no opportunity of offering them in 
words unless she should follow him 
out upon the platform to give them. 

There is another way of offering a 
seat which very properly precludes 
acknowledgment. A man retains 
his seat until he reaches his destina- 
tion ; then, when he has no further 
use for it, he offers it with an air of 
great civility to some lady standing 
near. Sucha civility deserves no 
thanks at all. His information, 
which is really all he gives,is useless. 
No tired woman, who has_ been 
struggling for fifteen minutes to keep 
her dignity and her feet in spite of 
the violent jerks of the car, and 
whose arm aches with reaching 
for a strap designed only for those 
of manly stature, needs to be told 
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that he will leave a vacancy when he 
dparts. Thanks in such a case are 
certainly superfluous. 

As a rule, women are as ready to 
acknowledge small civilities as men 
are to offer them. The Golden 
Rule, as a foundation for a school 
for chivalry between all classes, ex- 
actly meets all these cases. A bet- 
ter thing for the world than chivalry, 
or gallantry, or even courtesy — one 
which embraces them all, together 
with the meaning that lies at the 
bottom of them — is consideration. 
Consideration means the Golden 
Rule, the putting yourself in the 
place of another; it means that 
thoughtfulness which offers the small 
service just at the moment it is 
needed and looks for no payment or 
thanks; it means that in 
prefer one another. 

If the two young ladies who at- 
tended a performance of Hansel and 
Gretel and talked in loud accents 
during all the orchestral portions of 
the piece could have changed places 
with their disappointed neighbors 
who were hopelessly straining every 
nerve to follow the delicate orches- 
tration of the Dream Music, they 
would have reserved their opinions 
of Mrs. E.’s personal characteristics, 
the menu at their boarding house,and 
their own social 
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engagements, for 
the lobbies or the supper table after 
the theatre. 

If the lady and gentleman who 
are anxious to avoid the crush of 
the departing audience could fora 
moment change places with those 
about them, some of whom who are 
perhaps enjoying a rare and expen- 
sive treat and are anxious to drink 
in every word, they would not com 
pel a whole row of spectators to stand 
while they crowd past them, thereby 
destroying the enjoyment of the last 
scene for all who are thus shut out 
from sight and hearing of the stage. 
The gain of a minute or two in time 
would seem worthless to them in 
comparison with the discomfort they 
inflict. 

We may say also that were this 
principle of consideration for oihers 
such an important force in the lives 
of the community as it should be, 
there would be no need for the dis- 
cussion, in its various phases of re- 
monstrance, entreaty and ridicule, 
of the big hat at the theatre; a dis- 
cussion to which the selfish and vul- 
gar woman even now persists in turn- 
ing a deaf ear. 

Thoughtfulness for others, like all 
other good things, charity included, 
begins at home, and the responsibil- 
ity for right training as usual rests 
largely with the mother. It is alto- 
gether too common to see the germs 
of egoism implanted in the very 
nursery and the growth of a fatal 
selfishness encouraged. One child 
is taught to give up its rights to an- 
other, not because it is right or gen- 
erous to do so, but because the ag- 
gressor is ‘the baby,’ or because 
‘they are making too much noise,’ 
or forsome other motive of expedi- 
ency rather than of justice or kind- 
ness. 

Our Golden Rule would simplify 
matters very much for the hostess 
who, after making great efforts to 
prepare a delightful entertainment, 
finds her guests bored and the party 
likely to be a failure. Were her 
young people ready to ‘put them- 
selves in her place,’ they would feel 
that the success of the entertainment 
was as important to them as to _ her, 
and they would throw themselves 
with such enthusiasm into the duty 
of oiling the social machinery that 
everything would run smoothly and 
delightfully. There would be no 
phalanx of black-coated young men 
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Suffolk Bureau 
of Legal Business. 


39 Court St., Boston, 


Collects at moderate costs claims of every 
tion in all parts of the United States 
examines with care and thoroughness Titles to R 
Esiate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, Mortgages, and al! | 
gal Papers,and prosecutes and detends suits 


G00,000,000 Pounds 


Of coffee were imported into the Un 
States the year ending July 1, 1895. ‘This 
is the largest item of the importations of all 
kinds of merchandise, about 13 per cent. of 
the total amount. Itis 16 per cent. larger 
than that of the previous year. Nearly 
every family uses coffee, and few of them 
know the different qualities when they sec 
them, therefore people in their ignorance try 
anything called coffee. There are, 
certain trade marks which guarantee a given 
quality. Having once used Wood's “Acme,’ 
‘* Duchess,” or any of the other fine 
one would never think of using a mm¢ 
article a few cents less in price. In putting 
up these extra fine coffees, much cepends 
upon the expert who makes the selection 
and who can readily discriminate between 
the different qualities. These choice grades 
are better value and more gratifying in their 
use. When we consider the social advan 
tages to be derived from a fine cup of coffee, 
or of tea, and that finest quality gives the 
greatest pleasure, it is wisdom to buy the best 
While the importation of tea is not so 
large as that of coffee, it holds a social post- 
tion not to be under-estimated The 
United States imports about 50,000,000 
pounds per annum, an amount which 
creases at the rate of 2 per cent. each year 
The varieties of tea imported are not so! 
merous as the qualities. Much depends upon 


however 


ODrancs 


the condition under which the crop is raised 
and cured — the time of picking, age of the 
leaf, the care and cultivation — indeec € 
conditions than enter into the producti 
most crops. Tea at 25 cents per pounc nay 
appear as valuable to the ordinary cons ome 
as any other grade, but to the expert 
nearly worthless. In fact the different juz 
ities of fine teasare now so accurately 
termined by the expert who selects t 
that the “ Trade Mark’”’ is almost en 
relied upon for quality. If you ask | 
neighbor, ‘* What tea do you use she 
doubtless replies, “‘ Wood’s May Queen, © 
“ Primrose.” or some other favorite ra! 
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chatting together, thinking ‘ they 
won't dance this time,’ while a long 
row of girls sits partnerless. There 
gould be no reluctance of any one 
to follow out this suggestion of the 
postess. All would be eager to 
help her, and sufccess would attend 
their efforts. A want of proper 
early training at home in this one 
respect of consideration for others is 
at the bottom of the curious attitude 
assumed by too many young people 
in society. They seem to feel that 
naccepting an invitation they be- 
sow an inestimable benefit upon 
‘heir hostess and are absolved from 
‘responsibility for the enjoyment 
f anybody, even themselves. 

Phere is no relation in life when 
this beautiful trait of consideration 
does not show to advantage. lf 
early planted and faithfully culti- 

ited, it will thrive, will refresh you 

sith its cool shadow and will bloom 

n beauty, blessing your life with the 
se of courtesy and chivalry. 


A GERMAN LUNCH. 
SHORT time ago, writes Annie 
A L. Gorham in The Household, 
| was at @ German lunch that pre- 
sented so many novelties that | 
ssked the name and receipt of every 
inknown mystery. 

First was brought in a soup that 
| thought must be made of hot un- 
fermented wine ; but no, it was raisin 
juice. For six persons take a pound 
ff raisins, pour boiling water over 
them to wash well, and make them 
soft; then with the scissors cut each 
n small pieces and boil in a pint of 
water ; pour this off, fill up and boil 
again. This makes an infusion that 
many physicians say is as nutritious 
as grape juice, and even more so, for 
the acid is here changed to sugar. 
The flavor will be as strong as that 
f the raisin. 

Hamburger steak is not new and 
an be found in any German meat 


market. But few know how to cook 
this viand but the Germans them- 
selves. Take the steak, chop fine, 


orrun it through a meat-cutter and 
season with pepper, salt, powdered 
herbs, a spoonful or two of salad 
dressing, which serves also to hold 
the meat together in flat cakes, and 
then fry them. 

The potato salad was made in the 
following way: Raw potatoes chop- 
ped, flavored with sprigs of celery, 
lemon juice and salad dressing, then 
fried brown. 


There was one course where some- 
thing was served that resembled 
cabbage but tasted like clear celery, 
yet no stalks were visible. Could 
itbe that just the tops were used? 
We were told that celery when boiled 
an hour or two gives out a strong 
flavor, and two or three stalks are 
sufficient to flavor a whole cabbage, 
so its own flavor and odor is lost. 
It was delicious. 

_ Cinnamon noodles can also only 
be purchased at a German store, but 
are easily prepared. Take an egg 
well beaten and made very stiff with 
flour, only adding salt for the season- 
ing; roll nearly as thin as paper and 
let this dry on the board for half an 
hour ; then cut in strips half an inch 
wide and dash them into boiling 
water for fifteen minutes; skim out 
and place in an earthern baking 
dish; sprinkle cinnamon well over 
the top and bake half an hour. The 
taste is something like macaroni 
flavored with cinnamon. It was a 
Pleasure to some of the guests 
Present to watch the faces of the 
uninitiated as they tasted a certain 





pie, which resembled custard pie and 
was Cut in pieces and mingled with 
the cake in the basket. I wag told 
that this was a Dutch cheese pie. 
The custard was simply thickened 
with crumbs of this cheese, and any 
one who likes the sour milk curd in 
any way would welcome this. 

German coffee settled with egg 
and covered with whipped cream 
ended the repast. 


THE DRESSING-TABLE. 
RINKLES, those fell destroyers 
of a woman’s beauty, are fre- 
quently originated in sleeping, the 
position of the head and face being 
to blame, says Godey’s Magazine. 
It is difficult, nay, impossible, to 
regulate one’s sleeping position ; but 
when a person is fully awake, care 
should be taken to avoid frowning, 
or contorting the face in any manner 
which would leave tell-tale marks. 
Scowling is often indulged in with- 
out a person being aware of it. 
Without realizing it, the mouth is 
frequently drawn to one side in the 
act of smiling, and, in fact, one un- 
wittingly falls into a number of bad 
habits without knowing it. 

A set expression is not conducive 
to the preservation of youth, as the 
lines become accentuated by a con 
stantly recurrent expression. Per- 
sons with mobile faces are less liable 
to wrinkles, as the play of. the 
muscles is ever changing. 

Unthinking people wonder why 
actors and actresses preserve a 
youthful appearance, although of 
advanced years; these people are 
constantly playing parts which re- 
quire a change of facial expression, 
therefore the muscles of the counte 
nance are exercised and do not be- 
come set and rigid. 

Extremes of heat and cold arecon 
ducive to wrinkles; cold cracks 
the skin and heat withers and dries 
up the natural oil and makes it dry 
and colorless. Apartments should 
be kept at a moderate temperature 
in order to insure health and beauty. 
If the skin feels drawn and stiff, it 
must be lubricated with some good 
emollient before retiring. 

In washing the face soap should 
seldom be used, the bran bag suffic- 
ing for all purposes of cleanliness. 
There is nothing better than simple 
corn meal, not too finely ground; it 
cleanses the pores of the skin 
thoroughly and leaves it soft and 
satiny. Corn-meal or bran bags are 
easily made, and are much less ex- 
pensive than the bought ones; some 
bran, or corn-meal, with shaved Cas- 
tile soap and a little orris-root are 
the necessary ingredients; they 
should be sewed up in a cheese- 
cloth bag and rubbed on the face 
and hands each time they are 
washed. 





¢TT’S the seasoning as does it,’ after 
all; for although slow cooking 
will accomplish wonders, that is not 
everything which is needed. The 
American Kitchen magazine tells of 
a bet recently made by two French 
gourmands, one of whom asserted 
that he could detect the component 
parts of any dish set before him, the 
other betting at great odds that he 
would not be able to tell the ma- 
terial wherewith his cook would pre- 
pare a “savory dish” for them. 
The bet was taken, the one confident 
in his quick natural sense, the other 
in the skill of his cook. 
The cook —a Frenchman — of 
course exerted all his talents and 
surpassed all praise. The dish was 








«“ EAST, WEST, HOME IS BEST,” 
IF KEPT CLEAN 
WITH 


placed before the knowing epicure. 
He tastes, smacks his lips, tastes 
again. Alas! it is redolent of all 
rich odors; such solids —so soft, so 
tender! Whatcan it be? A won- 
drous prepared tripe? No. Calf’s 
head in a new shape? No. no, no! 
a thousand noes! The epicure gives 
it up. 

“It is old white kid gloves,” is the 
cool explanation when the bet is 
resigned as lost. 


GRAPE FRUIT. 

_LTHOUGH many people have 

acquired a liking for this fruit, 
says the Kitchen Magazine, doubt- 
less some will agree with one woman’s 
verdict after her first experience 
with it. 

She was a motherly old lady from 
the country. She looked around the 
restaurant with round, appreciative 
eyes, and when the young man who 
was acting as her host said, “ Shall 
we begin with grape fruit, auntie?” 
she bobbed her head with a pleased 
smile; but when the grape fruit 
came she looked at him reprovingly. 
“Why, Tom!” she said. “This 
ain’t no kind of grapes. It’s orange.” 
Then when she bore a spoonful of 
the fruit to her lips she added _hast- 
ily: “ No, it ain’teither, It’slemon 
flavored with quinine.” 

Grape fruit is a fruit of the citrus 
family (citrus decumana), a tree 
which is distinguished from the 
orange and lemon by its large leaves 
and broad winged leaf-stalk. It has 
very large, white flowers and the 
fruit is also very large, sometimes 
weighing ten and even fourteen 
pounds; roundish, pale yellow, the 
rind thick,white and spongy; within, 
bitter, the pulp greenish and watery, 
sub-acid and sub-aromatic. 

Captain Shaddock,an Englishman, 


engaged in the East India trade, 
first brought the Chinese pumelo 


(citrus decumana),to Europe,and the 
giant orange, which was the wonder 
of botanical gardens and conserva- 
tories, was taken to the West Indies, 
where it flourished as if in its native 
China. The tree was valued as an 
ornament, but its fruit was so coarse . 
and tasteless that it was considered 
only as a curiosity. 

Later, it was brought to the notice 
of horticulturists in Florida who, by 
careful growing and cultivation, suc- 
ceeded in raising a pumelo superior 
in many ways to the Asiatic variety. 
The once dry and despised curio is 
now a delicious and valuable table 
fruit, and is esteemed also for a 
tonic and for its alterative qualities 
that make it a necessity at this time 
of the year. 

It came slowly into favor, but had 
a great vogue at the time of the first 
epidemic of grippe, when fruit ven- 
ders labeled and physicians pre- 
scribed it as an excellent fruit for 
grippe convalescents. Many other 
notions ran wild for a brief while, 
but the pumelo, or grape fruit as itis 
called here, remains fast fixed asa 
necessity. Whether its peculiar 
kind of acid is deadly to the grippe 
bacillus or not, the pumelo is seri- 
ously extolled as a beneficent spring 
tonic; and regular use of it is claimed 
to be as sovereign as a course of 
mineral waters, and it is quite as 
bracing to the system as quinine, 
while for counteracting bilious or 
malarial tendencies it is highly val- 
ued. 





ID you know that you can buy 
umbrella covers? Without 

the umbrellas, I mean. Soif you 
lose yours, don’t think yourself con- 
demned to the use of an untidily 
flapping uncovered umbrella. Buy 
a new cover at once. Even an old 


umbrella, when carefully tucked 
into a nice smooth cover, looks 
well. 


TO KEEP GLOVES NEAT. 


oer oe one knows how wrinkled 

and soiled gloves become when 
allowed to lie about in a bureau 
drawer, or when rolled up, and soa 
little case will recommend itself and 


be appreciated by all who like to 


keep their gloves in a neat way. 

The outside of this case is made of 
a piece of unbleached or self-colored 
linen, 10 by 24 inches in size, and 
the lining is of a piece of dark blue 
silk the same size. The lining is 
prepared first. Two inches from 
both long edges, and at equal dis- 
tances, are fastened seven loops of 
inch-wide dark blue ribbon, so made 
that the two long ribbons of the same 
width and color can be passed 
through. These ribbons serve to 
hold the gloves in place. The lining 
and outside are next tacked together, 
and one of the narrow ends is shaped 
toa point. All the edges are bound 
neatly with dark blue ribbon. On 
the point are fastened two long rib- 
bons. ‘The gloves are well smoothed 
out and placed beneath the ribbons 
between the loops, the case is rolled 
up and secured by tying the ribbons 
in a bow. 


Max Nordau is said to consider 
Mr. Alfred Austin, the new Poet 
Laureate, the most perfect embodi- 
ment of Anglo-Saxonism in the liter- 
ature of our time. This may, how- 
ever, be Mr. Max Nordau’s little 
sarcasm. 


Easter Flower Vases 


American Cut Glass Specimens 
just received of the Diamond finish 
cuttings, for which we are the sole 


distributors in Boston. 


Rich Colors and designs of Vienna 
and Munich Glass (now displayed 
on Main Floor Tables,) to which we 
invite those interested in seeing the 
newest productions of artistic glass- 
ware. 


Low shape Flower Holders for 
Dinner Table decoration in Crystal 
and Porcelain. The above and other 
novelties for presentation, now on 
view in Art Pottery room (3d floor) 
and Main Floor. 


On Gallery Tables will be found 
novelties in Paris Cafe Fireproof 
Entree Dishes, Shirred Egg Dishes, 
Welsh Rarebit Dishes, also Omelet 
and Terrapin Dishes. 


China anti-tannic Tea Infusers, 


fit any size cup. 


London Corrugated Pie Dish Col- 
lars, fit any size, rendering dishes 
from the oven presentable. 


By steamer ‘Monmouthshire”’ 
from Hong Kong we have landed 
84 packages, including the Old Blues 
and the Medallion Canton China. 

Inspection Invited. 


Jones, McDatiees Stratton Co. 


POTTERY, GLASS AND LAMPS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


120 FRANKLIN. 
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A COMET BY ACCIDENT. 


The story of the discovery of the 
present comet is one of the most 
curious of the times, since the find- 
ing of it is owing to an accident 
pure and simple. It is quite true 
that it might not have got, 
away without some one seeing it 
but at the same time this would not 
have been at all impossible. 

The story as developed from cor- 
respondence shows that the object 
was first seen by Prof. Perrine at 
Lick Observatory, but he at the 
time supposed that he was observ- 
ing an object a'ready discovered by 
astronomers at Kiel in Prussia. 

According to the present methods 
of collecting and distributing astro- 
nomical information, two centres 
exist, Kiel and Boston. Discoveries 
made in this country are communi- 
cated to Boston and notice is there- 
upon sent to Kiel by cable. On the 
other hand, discoveries made in any 
other part of the world are sent to 
Kiel and thence distributed over Eu- 
rope and sent to Boston, from which 
place the American distribution is 
effected. When the news is of such 
nature that the southern hemisphere 
should receive notice, this is sent 
from Kiel; and on the other hand 
discoveries made at southern obser- 
vatories, like the Cape of Good Hope 
or Australia, are sent at once to the 
European centre. Kiel and Boston 
represent therefore the centres, and 
frequent communication is main- 
tained between these points by 
cable, on matters even of minor im- 
portance. 

It will be remembered that in 
November last Prof. Perrine of Lick 
Observatory discovered a telescopic 
comet. The orbits which were com- 
puted for it showed that: its time of 
perihelion passage was in December, 
and since the comet passed at that 
time near the sun’s place in the sky, 
it disappeared. This disappearance 
is not necessarily a feature of the 
perihelion passage, which is the 
name for the nearest point of ap- 
proach of the comet to the sun, for 
this might lie in space outside of 
the earth’s orbit and the earth might 
be very near it, and it might be at 
its brightest at the time. But when 
the place of perihelion passage in 
the sky lies near the position of the 
sun, then the comet fades from 
view for a time of perhaps alto- 
gether. Some whole returns of 
comets have been so nearly in line 
with the sun that at no time could 
they be seen, although from later 
returns, when they were seen, it has 
been evident that they must have 
been nearly in the computed place. 

So, since its place in the sky lay 
near that of the sun, Perrine’s comet 
duly faded from view, and it was also 
evident that a while later it would 
again come into view. So one or 
two astronomers kept watch of the 
place where the comet might be ex- 
pected to appear after perihelion 
passage, and on February 13 the ob- 
ject was seen at Kiel, and notice of 
this was sent to this country. The 
position of the comet was distributed 
here, as has been the custom, so that 
those astronomers who are interested 
in comets might know that the ob- 
ject was again in sight and could 
then proceed to observe it without 
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being obliged to waste their time 
it before it was really 


searching for 
visible. 

# Among the other observatories, 
Lick had notice of the sight of the 
comet at Kiel. But Perrine had 
naturally had much interest in his 
own comet, and he, before this — 
some weeks before, in fact — had 
found the comet and had been ob- 
serving it from night to night. In 
some way the position of the object 
which was seen at Kiel, when it 
came to be used by the Lick as- 
tronomers, had been altered so that 
the position where the comet was 
supposed to be was quite a little 
different from its true position. 
This difference in position convinced 
Perrine that the object was not his 
comet of last year, which he had 
seen a number of times lately, and 
he therefore pointed his telescope 
to the place which his mistaken fig- 
ures indicated. There, within the 
distance that it might be necessary 
to allow for the motion of a comet, 
he found the present one, Comet a 
1896. But atthe time and for a 
couple of weeks thereafter he sup- 
posed that it was the comet which 
had been seen at Kiel. 


As was natural, he at once noti- 
fied Boston that the Kiel comet was 
new, and this information was com- 
municated to Kiel. Kiel knew very 
well, however, that the object which 
it had seen on February 13 was the 
comet of last year, and suspected at 
once that there was really a new 
comet in the vicinity and it was 
looked for. The new comet was 
therefore found at Kiel within a few 
hours of its discovery at Lick. 

The circumstances are altogether 
very curious. The position at which 
Perrine pointed his telescope was a 
purely accidental one, and com- 
parable indeed to the pointing of a 
telescope by accident. The chance 
of setting up a telescope at random 
and having an unexpected comet 
appear in it is about the same as of 
having a mistake in the position of 
one comet which would indicate the 
place of another, the two objects be- 
ing in nowise related. 

This calls to mind some curious 
facts with reference to comets and 
their discovery. Once at least an 
observer, in looking for one comet 
to observe it, has found another and 
a different comet. There is an in- 
stance, in the solar eclipse visible in 
Egypt in 1882, of a comet which was 


‘visible only during the few minutes 


of totality. This was a comet which 
lay close to the sun, so close, in fact, 
as to be invisible, and which when 
the sun was obscured became a 
prominent object in the sky, for it 
had quite a length of tail. This 
comet had not been seen before the 
eclipse and no other observation of 
it was secured. 

Two years ago a similar comet 
was seen close up against the sun 
on the photographic plates taken by 
the Lick Observatory expedition 
and some others of the parties sent 
to South America to observe the ob- 
scuration. 

One or two curious facts have 
been noted in connection with the 
discovery of other comets. One of 


‘the most remarkable of these coinci 


dences is related by Prof. Boss, Di- 


rector of Dudley Observatory. It 
was at the time several years ago 
when Swift, Brooks and Barnard 
were all actively searching for 
comets, and so energetic were these 
Americans that for quite a number 
of years no comet was discovered 
anywhere else, save in the far South 
in some position where it could not 
be seen at all by northern observers. 
Some of the people of Albany, who 
were beginning to take renewed in- 
terest in their observatory —an 
interest which has resulted in a new 
building and an equipment com- 
parable with those of the newer in- 
stitutions — approached Prof. Boss 
and in an informal way said that 
other institutions were discovering 
comets, and certainly Albany should 
not be behind the times. Ina jok- 
ing way Prof. Boss spoke to his as- 
sistant and said to him — Wells was 
his name —‘* You see, Mr. Wells, 
you must discover a comet.” And 
straightway Mr. Wells did as di- 
rected, and produced the desired 
comet within a week. 


THE BLUE HILL KITES. 
HE kite-flying at Blue Hill has 
been regularly adopted as a 
portion of the daily work, and when- 
ever the conditions will permit it a 
kite is sent aloft and maintained at 
a greater of less altitude, taking note 
of the conditions of the upper air. 
There has been little stir made about 
the recent flights, but the advantage 
to meteorology seems to be such that 
Mr. Rotch has taken up the matter, 
and his assistants, Messrs. Clayton 
and Fergusson have entered into 
their new work with vim and discre- 
tion. 

It is one thing to send upa kite 
to a considerable height for a flight 
on a suitable day, but it is quite dif- 
ferent to undertake the same thing 
day after day as part of acontinuous 
scheme of work. And so the boys 
at Blue Hill have found it. 

The kite which they use is based 
on the Hargarves pattern. It isa 
cellular construction and resembles 
as nearly as anything a couple of 
cubical boxes, such as bonnets or 
hats are delivered in, held apart a 
distance about equal to the height 
of one of the boxes. Remove the 
heads and bottoms of the boxes and 
make the boxes of light cloth, and 
the construction of the kite will be 
accomplished. ‘The kite is a square 
tube of cloth with the middle section 
of the tube removed, the cloth being 
held in place by light framework of 
sticks. 

The flight of the kite is with one 
of the boxes above the other, and in 
its rise is exceedingly uncanny, for 
no one expects any such construc- 
tion to fly, and every one is surprised 
to find that it will and does fly. At 
Blue Hill there has been an improve- 
ment made in the kite, which is now 
fitted with a pair of wings held by 
springs, and if the wind rises to a 
dangerous velocity the wings will 
pull upon their springs until they pre- 
sent only their edges to the wind, 
much the same as does the reefing 
windmill. When the wind subsides, 
the wings fly back into place again. 
The lifting power of the Hargraves 
kite is itself remarkable, but the 
Blue Hill kite is still stronger. 

As for string, the difficulty has 
been all along to find one that will 
stand the strain. It was found 
necessary last year to use a winch to 
pull in the kites, for with a pull of 
forty or fifty pounds it was no easy 
job to take them in, and the strings 
employed have one after another 
been found defective. The essential 
features have been smallness com- 
bined with strength. Of course, a 
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rope would be adequate 
the pull, but its own wei 
make its rise out of Sy quest 
So one after another sho: 

and other strong but light 

have been abandoned. and 

wire is now used instead 

seven thousand feet of it ar: 

the reels, and thus far no 

been encountered sufficient to | 7 
its limit of three hundred and ty 
pounds tensile strength. It 

only about one third of the 

tothe wind that a cord dos 

this is a very desirable featur 

mile of cord presents ab 

square feet of surface to 

and in twenty miles of wind 
pressure is about two pounds per 
foot, rising rapidly with increased 
velocity, so that, infinitesimal as it 
may seem, wind pressure of the 
string of the kiteis really a serious 
matter. 

The instrument which is sent up 
is quite curious. It is a baro-hygro 
thermo-anemograph, consisting of 
three registering instruments, a 
hygrometer, a thermometer and a: 
anemometer, all of which register 
on the same cylinder. The instru 
ment was constructed by Mr. Fe: 
gusson, who has proved himself very 
skillful in the designing and making 
of peculiar instruments. It is of 
necessity very light, so as not to be 
a drag upon the kites,and upon every 
suitable day it goes aloft to get a 
register of the weather conditions at 
a thousand or more feet above the 
top of the hill. Of course, with such 
an expensive instrument, only suit 
able days can be selected, for it is 
not much fun hunting over the sides of 
the Blue Hills for lost instruments, as 
the assistants know to their sorrow 
and they are still mourning the loss 
of a thermograph dropped from 
about fifteen hundred feet altitude 
into the close growth of trees on the 
sides of the hill. 
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SMITH COLLEGE NOTES. 


At a meeting of the Current 
Events Club on the fourth of March, 
Dr. Hazen spoke in a most interest 
ing manner upon the Armenian ques 
tion. 

The Washburn House gave a pla) 
on Saturday evening, and on Wed 
nesday evening had a german to 
which many of the girls friends 
were invited. 

Miss Ludella Peck of the eloct 
tion department hasgoneto Bermu ds 
and will not return until after the 
Spring vacation. 

* Seauiaerede was held at the 
Wallace House on March 7 

On Monday morning 
Seelye spoke a few words in a. 
ory of Gov. Greenhalge, and — 
that the college bell would toll wit 
the other bells of the city at the 
time of his funeral in the after- 
noon. 
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AT BOWNESS. 

BY W. PITT RIDGE. 
f was morning at Bowness, and 
the behavior of Bowness with 
‘he sun shining on Windermere is a 
sattern to lake-side towns all over 
the world. Nothing on these occa- 
sions can exceed the amiability of 
fowness. ‘There is, perhaps, an ex- 
slanation of this good humor. 
The scenery is so good that every- 

body is induced to act well, 

“['ye made an uncommonly good 
breakfast,’ said Mr. Andrew West, 
carefully seating himself, as stoutish 
men do, inthe striped canvas chair 
o the lawn. He lighted a cigar 
ete and tipped a straw hat over his 
eves. “At home I usually have 
two pieces of toast and a _ small 
yuarrel.”” 

“A quarrel with 
West? ”’ 
“Oh, anybody. 


whom, Mr. 


Generally the 
“Not with Mrs. West?” 

“No. Not with Mrs. West. I 
never quarrel with her. In fact ”— 
the comfortable man in the striped 
canvas Chair puffed rings of smoke 
—in fact, there is no Mrs. West. 
[ama bachelor.” 

The girls on the lawn of the hotel 
glanced at each other. There had 
been much discussion on the point 
during the few days that Andrew 
West had been staying at the hotel. 
Meanwhile, they had all been re- 
reading Mr. West’s novels in order 
to ground themselves in facts, for it 
sa well-known fact that some au- 
thors object to being complimented 
on books which other people have 
written. 

The horn on the coach from Win- 
dermere station sounded outside. 
The girls rushed to see the new 
arrivals. 

“Not my dear friend Andrew 
West, surely?” cried a lady, impul- 
sively, as she came on the lawn 
She had arrived by the coach, and 
she was followed by a slim girl. 
“Why, how do youdo? This és a 
delight, now. Who would have 
dreamt of finding you here?”’ 

“Why, Aunt, dear!” The slim 
young person closed her parasol. 
“You know that you saw Mr. West’s 
name in the paper at Liverpool.” 

“T only landed yesterday,” went 
on the elder ladv, hastily, “and it’s 
simply delightful to have met you so 
soon. Why, it must be years since 
we saw each other. 
on her most winning expression, 
“I’ve heard of you and I’ve read a// 
of your delightful books.” 

“In spite of which, Mrs. Roller, 
you are looking extremely well. And 
this young lady is—” 

“Oh, that’s only a niece of mine. 
Ethel Sanderson,” she whispered 
behind her gloved hand. “ Poor girl 
—just engaged her—very hard up 
~—makes very fair companion.” 

“So I should guess,” said Andrew 
West. Heturned to the tall girl. 
“And are you new to the Lake Dis- 
trict, Miss Sanderson ?” 

“It is my first visit,” she said- 

“Windermere has a treat in 
Store,” he said, with unaccustomed 
gallantry. ‘You must come on it 
today. A party of us are going up 
to Ambleside on the steamer. 
Whilst you are having breakfast I 
can finish a letter.” 

“You’re just the same as you 


But,” she put ° 
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always were, Andrew,” said Mrs. 
Roller, softly; “you were always 
one to have your own way.” 

“It’s of little use having anybody 
else’s,” said Andrew West. “Don’t 
be long if you are coming with us.” 

They were all on board the small 
steamer at the time for starting. 
Mrs. Roller’s niece, standing up and 
looking across the lake, drew in a 
deep breath of delight. She looked 
round at Andrew West, who was at 
her side, and smiled contentedly. 

“Ts the next world like this, I 
wonder?”’ she said. 

“T haven’t been there yet,” said 
Andrew West. ‘One hears so many 
different accounts that one will be 
interested to know the truth—some 
day.” 

‘** But not yet,” said Mrs. Roller’s 
niece. 

‘Quite so. Not yet. This is not 
a bad world sometimes.” 

I think it’s a delightful world. 
And some of us who live in it are 
very happy.” 

“ That is because you are young.” 

“There are other reasons,” she 
said, thoughtfully. ‘In my case 
—" she stopped suddenly. “You 
haven’t posted your letter.”’ 

“] must get rid of it at Amble- 
side,” he said, looking at the letter 
in his hand. “I dare say my nephew 
wouldn‘t mind if I forgot to post it. 
It’s full of advice. 

“ Advice is a thing,” said Mrs. 
Roller’s niece, wisely, “that it is 
more agreeable to give than to 
receive.” 

“This young scamp is going to 
get married, and I’ve written to tell 
him that if does so I'll never help 
him on in his profession. Why, he’s 
only twenty-three.” 

«“ A mere infant?” 

“Exactly. And I’ve advised him 
to wait for ten years, In ten years’ 
time he will know his own mind.” 

“ And what is to become of the 
young person, Mr. West?” 

“Oh, there are plenty of girls in 
the world to choose from.” 

“ Perhaps he only wants one,” 
said Mrs. Roller’s niece. 

Andrew West looked admiringly 
at the tall, pleasant girl, and at the 
wisps of wavy hair that the facetious 
air blew wantonly across her small 
white ears. Mrs. Roller, to his great 
relief, was down below in the saloon, 
not having yet made up her mind 
whether or not to treat the calm 
voyage as a blustering, boisterous 
cross-Channel trip. 

“Yon can't dictate about love to 
other people,” went on Mrs. Roller’s 
niece. “Aso often thinks that B 
is foolish to fall in love with C, but 
if he says so, the only result is that 
Band C laugh at him. If—’” said 
Mrs. Roller’s niece, argumentatively 
—‘*we were to fall in love with each 
other, for instance—you and I[— 
and——”’ 

«Go on, please; I am an interested 
party.” 

«Why, folk would wonder what 
in the world possessed us to do it. 
But that wouldn't affect us, you see; 
so that,” concluded Mrs. Roller’s 
niece, triumphantly and _ inconse- 
quently, “everyone has to live their 
own life.” 

«“ And what would you advise me 
to say to my foolish young nephew, 
then?” 

“ T should say, Mr. West, if I 


were you—‘ Bless you, youngster, 
make her a good husband.’ ” 

Mr. Andrew West went up to a 
coil of rope and adjusted it, for no 
reason atall. The little string band 
was getting on with its old-fashioned 
selection—the violin was _ playing 
Alexis’s song from the Sorcerer. 


To love for money all the world is prone, 
Some love themselves and live all lonely; 

Give me the love that loves for love alone, 
I love that love, I love it only. 


‘| declare,” said Andrew West, 
**T have a good mind to take your 
advice. After all, marriage is not 
in itself a serious crime.” 

“It is one that the best of us,’ 
said Mrs, Roller’s niece, “are liable 
to commit.” 

‘*T wonder whether you have ever 
thought of it?” 

Mrs. Roller’s niece put her hand 
to the bunch of white flowers at her 
waist-belt: 

“I believe, Mr. West,’’ she said, 
good-humoredly, “that you are col- 
lecting material for your next book. 
That is the only reason why you 
ask.” 

‘| declare,” said Andrew West, 
‘that that is not——” 

Mrs. Roller, her decision in regard 
to mal demer having been taken in 
the negative, came slowly between 
them. 

“My dear,” she said, severely, 
‘‘go at once into the shade. You 
don’t want to be ill,do you?” 

‘¢T don’t think I do, Aunt.” 

And went dutifully to the side of 
the steamer in the shadow cast by 
the funnel. 

“ That girl has something on her 
mind,” said Mrs. Roller, confi- 
dentially. ‘I can't find out exactly 
what it is, but it’s something. You 
might help me to find out, Andrew.” 

“I have no great experience in 
these matters,” said Mr. Andrew 
West, looking at the young lady. 

“It's high time you began, then,” 
said Mrs. Roller, encouragingly. 
“ Do you ever think of the old days 
that we used to spend together as 
boy and girl in Bloomsbury, I won- 
der?”’ 

“ Why,no,” said Andrew, honestly, 
“J’m afraid I don’t. Is that Low- 
wood over there. All honeymoon 
parties, aren’t they, who go there?” 

‘‘] think,” said Mrs. Roller, look- 
ing down at her brown shoes, “ that 
if I ever married again I should like 
to go there. What do you say, 
Andrew!” 

“One might do worse,” he said, 
and looked again at Mrs. Roller’s 
niece. She had taken a letter from 
her pocket and was reading it 
through attentively. He suddenly 
thonght of the letter to his nephew. 
‘* By Jove!” he said. 

He looked once again at Mrs. 
Roller’s niece. 

“ Will you excuse me?” he said to 
Mrs. Roller. ‘I want to write 
another letter.” 

He had just finished his note of 
congratulation (it enclosed a cheque 
for £250, which Andrew thought 
would be a sensible wedding present), 
when the steamsr bumped against 
the pier at Ambleside. At Amble- 
side the party saw Wordsworth’s 
cottage and Coleridge’s grave, and 
everything that was to be seen, and 
then returned. 

“This,” said Andrew West, as he 
turned out the gasin his bedroom 
that night, “this is the first day of 
my life.” 

Time passes so quickly at Bowness 
that what at Greenwich Observa- 
tory is counted as afortnight seems 
there only about three minutes and 
a half, and when Andrew West found 
that London was insistently claim- 
ing him, he felt a distinct sense of 
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injury at being interfered with. A 
man who is in love for the first time 
in his life does not want to be 
bothered with any other occupation. 

“I must go,” he said to Mrs, 
Roller’s niece. ‘“ But I have some- 
thing to say to you first.” 

They went out on the lawn of the 
hotel where they had first met, and 
the evening breeze came delightfully 
across Windermere. His hand shook 
a little as it rested on her chair. 

‘Continues,’ she said, good- 
humoredly. 

“T want you to come back with 
me.” 

She looked up with a flush of de- 
light: 

‘Do you mean that? I shall be 
so glad. ‘This means that you have 
found out about me,” 

“Yes,” he said. “I 
covered——” 

A waiter came out with a letter on 
a salver for him, and Andrew West 
took it. 

‘« May I read it?” he asked. “ It 
is from my nephew.” 

“Why of course.” 

‘*T want to take you back to Lon- 
don,” he said, glancing absently at 
the letter, “and if you can reconcile 
yourself to the company of one who 
is not quite old and certainly not 
young, I want you, dear—~—” 

He stopped suddenly. He read 
the letter through to the end before 
he spoke again. 

‘‘T know what you want to say,” 
cried Mrs. Roller’s niece, cheerfully. 
“You want to wish your nephew 
Arthur and myself all the happiness 
that is possible. I knew quite well 
that if I could only make you likeme 
you would not be unreasonable with 
him. He said that he was going to 
tell you the name of his future wife, 
although you had never asked for it, 
and-—and we shall love and respect 
our uncle very much, and if he is only 
half as happy as we shall be, why 


have dis- 


Andrew West rose from his chair 
and walked to thebrink of the lawn, 
where the waters of the lake were 
making comical little rushes as 
though they were learning how to be 
stormy waves. He braced himself 


. upright and, returning, stooped and 


kissed her on the forehead. 
‘“My dear young lady,” he said, 
unsteadily. ‘God bless you both.” 
—The New Budget. 





Ruskin’s seventy-seventh birthday 
was quietly celebrated on February 
8, in his Lake Country home. His 
health is reported fairly good for so 
advanced an age. He takes long 
walks, plays chess, and reads novels, 
Mr. Crockett’s stories especially. 
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“Ty? you think the New England 
type is dying out?” said I 
to the Office Cat. 

Just how would you define the 
New England type?”’ said the Office 
Cat. 

“It’s made up of many component 
parts, "saidI. “Adry, smileless 
humor, that is of the very bone and 
sinew of the mind. A_ sweetness 
as shy, as hidden, as exquisite of 
color as the trailing arbutus whose 
scent blends with the keen, fresh 
snow-breath and the stern, strong 
odor of the wind-blown pines. A 
faithfulness as unshakable as the 
granite of its arid upland pasture- 
lands. A long, long patience; a 
severity that turns the light of its 
torch and the edge of its blade in 
ward as well as outward; a_ char- 
acter built on an English fond, but 
refined by a century or so of more 
or less compulsory asceticism, and 
sharpened to keener issues by a 
climate that stimulates when Eng- 
land’s soothes and lulls. ‘That is 
what the New England type was 
once; do you think it survives? 

“Yes. In dozens of people and 
things. In Whittier’s verse; in the 
tales of Alice Brown,of Sarah Jewett, 
of Mary Wilkins.” 

“You put Alice Brown first ?”’ 

“ Yes, Because in portraying 
New England life and character, she 
is the Woman Who Dares. The 
other two, quaintly lovely and 
dearly faithful as their stories are, 
paint, as one may say, but the or- 
dered flowers of the yard and the 
garden the cinnamon roses, the 
demure, soft gilliowers. At utmost 
of verdure, the quaint hollyhocks 
and the old-fashioned Sweet William. 
But Alice Brown goes far afield, and 
paints the— 

* wild clematis, 
Of all vagabonds dearest and best, 
In most seedy estate ;’ 

—and the sweet-brier, un-urdered, 
unruly, gladdening the traveler's 
eye, but with a prick-some warning 
for his venturesome fiugers; the 
gypsy side of New England life, 
which no one else reckons with in 
portraying that life, but which is 
none the less as much a part of it as 
the wild flowers are. Do you re- 
member the woman who scandalized 
her native town, in her far advanced 
and hitherto unimpeachable spinster- 
hood, by going off for a wild horse- 
back gallop, a few days after her 
tyrannical old father’s funeral . 

the horseback ride she had, in teas 
prisoned heart, ached and thrilled 
for, all her prisoned youth? There’s 
a side of New Englandism in that 
tale that the other dear ladies have 
never recognized. So I put Alice 
Brown’s work before thei:s; but all 
their work keeps alive the New Eng- 
land type whose survival you ques- 
tioned. And every quality you 
snumerated as belonging to New 
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England, | recognize, with joy and 
thanksgiving, many days o’ the week! 
The Mayflower sweetness? I 
could . but I may not 
you women in which it lives under 
the snow of years, under the snow 
of sorrow, and steals shyly forth to 
gladden and to bless. 
ness that belongs to 
as does the scentless 
Edelweiss.” 

“ To snow but also to Spring.” 

Yes: first Spring; the Spring that 
has not put forth anyleafage; whose 
beauty is that of atmosphere and 
promise and exquisite suggestion. 
I'he Mayflower women move ever in 
the spring-time; only in some its 
snows are those the unfulfilling years 
have crowned them withal: and in 
some, the snows of virginal ignorance 
of the sunshine that kindles the color 
in all flowers, as the warmth of the 
year grows toward its meridian. 
Yes; [| know many such women, 
young and old; and all are faithful, 
and all are sacred-sweet and very 
pure and none are wholly glad.” 

‘“‘And the faithfulness? And the 
long, long patience?” 

“I know a man who passed three 
score and ten nearly a decade of 
years ago. For two-score of 
years he has walked alone; 
was — and is — to him the ‘ world’s 
own woman’ having passed out of 
his sight while yet the dawn light 
of life and of love was unfaded from 
her dear eyes. She was for five 
years his wife; and after five-and- 
forty years heis her lover. Heisa 
man of princely opportunities and 
generosity; and whenever there goes 
from him a gift great or small — the 
cheque that lifts a ‘lame dog over a 
stile,’ or the royal ornament of silver 
or gold that bears good wishes to a 
wedding feast, with his card goes 
always one, engraved in the quaint 
script of a long by-gone social day 
a card that bears her name. 

There is a building far down in 
the thick of commercial Boston, 
whose offices, one day of the roll- 
ing year, are sweet with the lavish- 
ness and glory of countless flowers. 
And the juniors of that office, 
wondering thereat, are told that the 
building was once a stately dwell- 
ing-house; and that in one of its 
rooms, on a night which seems to 
them so long ago as to be but an 
hour of history, a man whose name 
they are not told first kissed the lips 
of the woman he loved with a strong 
man’s noblest desire. And on the 
anniversary of that day he sends 
these flowers, for that unbroken 
love-plight’s sake, after nearly fifty 
years.” 

“O beautiful and good. 
makes New England is in that; 
the granite faithfulness, the may- 
flower’s hidden sweetness, the an- 
guish of long patience! Will that 
patience and that sweet fidelity, 


name 


Itis a sweet- 
snow, as truly 
beauty of the 


those 
she who 


All that 


‘Somewhere . . Somewhen . 
how,’ find answer and reward?” 

“It will do the one thing better. 
It will have deserved them. It will 
have earned the right, whether or 
no it be given the chance, to demand 
them ; looking God in 
becomes a gentleman, 


the face, as 
unafraid.” 

‘* And the humor lives also? ”’ 

‘‘Where can you live to doubt it? 
I could give you modern instances 
by the score. So many have come 
to me almost within the hour! — It 
was a prim and dry-worded New 
Englander who, after a Masonic 
funeral had dragged its impressive 
ceremonials along for an hour or so, 
was asked in a whisper, by the widow 
of the deceased brother, whether he 
thought additional exercises of a 
purely religious character were neces- 
sary. ‘Well, ma’am,’ 
should say not; 
were thinkin’ of 


said he, | 

that is, if you 
getting him buried 
in time for the resurrection!’ It 
New Englander whose 
remark on an isolated mountain-top 


was the same 


was that anybody who lived up there 


wouldn’t need sash-curtains. Also, 
apropos of the water being unusually 
soft in a given town, that 
the toilet such a luxury 
shaving he had 
shave his head, for joy 
fort of the process. 
England small boy who, after the 
death of his exceedingly autocratic 
grandmother, remarked, in pensive 
speculation, that he wondered how 
Grandma and the Lord were getting 
on together. It was —”’ 

“I’m convinced. Forbye, it’s sup 
per time. But I want some more 
illustrations of the New England 
type which evidently does still 
Survive iny time 


it made 
that when 
10t to 
in the com 
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you have ’em 
to spare! 
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THE SULTAN, 
From Harper's Week 

The motto of the rust 
no man.’ But since it is impossible 
for him to run alone the vast 
machinery of an empire, he has re 
course to men whom he puts at once 
under the eyes of the secret police, 
that he may watch them 
night. 

The governnent will offer no ob- 
stacles to whatever the Sultan may 
command, for he himself is the gov- 
ernment. Neither will the people 
make any resistance. It is important 
that this last statement should be 
kept in mind. In a careful analysis 
of the people, that ought of right to 
precede any reference to the Sultan 
1 shall be able to show that the re, 
ligious fanaticism of Moslems was 
slumbering apparently in the last 
sleep, until raised to life by the Sul- 
tan ; that at all times the people are 
obedient to the government; that 
they are submissive beyond the con- 
ception of Occidental races. 

Now it has been the deliberate 
purpose of the Sultan in all these 
massacres to impress upon European 
powers the fact that the fanaticism of 
his people would be sure to burst 
forth so uncontrollably upon the re 
ceipt of the news of these reforms 
that he could not tell what would be 
the results. Strange that he should 
be able to calculate so surely on the 
fanticism of his people, who at that 
moment were groaning and raging 
inwardly against the 
Ah, but he is a clever man, is this 
same Abdul-Hamid! The Turkish 
people have been ground down by 
their heavy taxes and mititary bur- 
dens; they must be given a chance 
to vent their spleen on somebody or 
other. The hated Armenians have 
been rising to power too fast. The 
powers have been a grand nuisance 
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government ! 


with their ultimatums : they must b 
taught that all ultimatums are des. 
gerous. Then the massacres wer 
ordered from the palace — were ; 
dered from the palace, | Say. | mien 
carefully and with understand ng 
I was in the interior of Asia Mit 
at the beginning of atrociti 
some time afterwards. 
ayet, to eve ry city — 
villages too - 
looting and 
knew that he wired those , rd 
hundreds of Turks in 
said that he wired those orders. aad 
hundreds of Turks in Asia Miner 
cursed him indirectly by cursing the 
government for the g giving of such or 
ders, in view of his subsequent or 
ders for restoration of stolen ov 
Soldiers and 
that the orders 
atrocities ; that permission was ¢ 
and the people were called 
work. In all places the w 
at a signal, 
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everywhere the s 
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and killed, while the reg 
quently did so. Plunder was 
stood to be the first object 
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W'S SOOTHING Syrup ! 


Mrs.WIins 
millions of m 
soothes the ch } 

cures win 1 colic, and is 


25c. a bottle 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. 


NO ONE COMPLAINS 


That Dr. Charcot’s Kola 
Tablets Fail. 
The Remedy has the Good Word Of Thou- 
sands of Druggists and of Every 
Patient Who has Tried It. 


Retail druggists throughout the 


Nervine 


without exception so far as the compounder 
know, la Nervine 


Tablets stand first in favor am 


say that Dr. Charcot’s Ke 
ng the reme 
thereof 


purchaser 


com} lain of failure 


because no 
back to 
The tablets do 


dies they sell 
ever comes 
what is claimed for them. 


Their merit is unassailed From hosts of 


testimonials here is one given by Mr. C. R. 
Murphy, proprietor of the principal trans] 
line in Minneapolis and known in the Nortl 
west for a quarter of a century 

“ Nicollett House, Minneapolis, N 
1895, Eureka Chemi al & Mtg. ¢ 

Gentlenten My 
for several years. I wou d 
spells and was so weak that I could 
hold my hand to my head and 
that I could not sleep nights. 1 
dizzy at times that I nearly fell; 
have to grab achair to keep from fal 
I could not begin to tell how I suffe red. 
was so weak I could not enjoy life 
people will, when ailing, I tried first 
thing, then another, and sometimes 
sorted to regular medical treatment 
derived no benefit from anyt! ing. 

I finally heard of Dr. Charcot 
Nervine Tablets and upon the rec 
mendation of my druggist I tried 
faithfully for time. I was 
aged, from the start to keep on wi 
by a feeling of decided benefit 
now taken three boxes and feel that 
manent cure has been effected 
recommend the Kola Nervine Tablet 
needing a medicine of this kind 
grateful friend, 


health has 


some 


C. R. Murphy.” 
Fifty Cents and $1.00 per box (one m F 
treatment). See Dr. Charcot’s name 0! 

Kola booklet free. Alt 
8 hemical « 
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° . \ tg ( 
direct, Eureka Mfg 


LaCrosse, Wis. and Boston Mass 
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TRIMMINGS AND LININGS. 

HE lovely dresses at the Hollis 
T t. Theatre just now almost 
make one waver in the decision that 
tisnot wise to invest in spangles 
iad spangled trimming; especially 
sssome of the stores have been of- 
«ring such trimmings at absurdly 
owfigures. It is true that spangles 
gill look well to us; but remember 
‘he Artist’s Model dresses were de- 

igned a good deal over a year ago, 

4 remember too that the selling 

of of really very high-class spangled 
materials at a very low figure is in it- 
elf significant of the fact that such 
materials are losing their interest 
rthe people who first made them 
right thing —in other words, 

hey are being turned over to a class 
ess fastidious, in which class you of 
irse do not wish to identify your- 
vif. Therefore, bargains and the 
tre to the contrary, I advise you 
not to plan a new gown, or go toa 
new expense, just to include this 





chance of getting spangles at alow 
figure. 
On the other hand, for the dress 


that is to be made over, the oppor- 
nity is an excellent one. Fora 
ront or so, that will go with any of 
several gowns — yes. Beware, how 

ever, of investing in odd eighths of 
ards, in the general notion that 
they will be useful somehow some 
time. Consider carefully your ward- 
robe, have a special dress and a 
special occasion in mind, and pur- 
hase, if only a ninth of a yard, with 
due consideration and _ intelligent 
planning. 

The fashion of covering bodices 
with net holds, and the most inex- 
pensive satin or silk will serve under 
aclose net. A new and really dressy 
bodice may be possible, to a skirt 
otherwise limited in its usefulness. 
Only don’t rush into a spangled 
waist merely because it can be so 
cheaply obtained. Alas! that is the 
danger of bargains ; that is why the 
stores find it profitable to offer them; 
they make women spend money that 
otherwise they would keep in their 
pockets, or keep for use, that after 
the ‘bargain’ is purchased must be 
secured justthe same. If you will 
make genuine bargain use of bargain 
purchases, well and good, but a bar- 
gain means usually a mere extrava- 
gance suggested, aided and abetted 
by the bargain. 

It was alla false alarm about fancy 
bodices. Advice that is authorita- 
tive states that the richest cloth 
gowns are being made with separate 
bodices of contrasting silk, either to 
be worn under an outside jacket, or 
to make part of the gown with a 
cloth coat-bodice over. The coat 
tflect is attained if the bodice is 
given basque fit in the back; that 
is, if itcomes toa little point below 
the waist and is finished with a little 
frill of the material. This frill may 
come all the way to the front or stop 
atthe sides. The front of the bod- 
ice may be loose or tight, may have 
Coat effect loose sides, or may be 
> 9 fitting with simulated stomacher 
eitect. 


It is a pity that the milliners will 
Rot put possible hats in the window. 
But the ones they do put in are so 


Sheridan 


oa 
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pretty,so light and dainty and spring: 
looking, that one is tempted to go in 
and buy an adorable affair, quite 
forgetting thatit has got to go on 
one’s ordinary head, and be worn up- 
on one’s own ordinary occasions. Try 
to rentember : It is an excellent idea 
always to wear the dress with which 
the hat you are purchasing is likely 
to be worn. It will save you many 
a mistake. 

A word about silk lining to gowns. 
It is as foolish an extravagance to 
render through false economy a 
dress-gown incomplete, as it is to 
make a hard wear gown delicate by 
undue elaboration or finish. The 
tailor-made gown that is planned for 
street and shopping and _ business 
wear should not be lined with silk, 
nor finished with a dainty silken 
dust ruffle. The tailor-made gown 
planned of delicate color, for spring 
dress wear, for matinée, for informal 
reception, for a few steps in the resi- 
dential part of town, for the walk 
on a fine day as far as church or the 
house where a call is due, is quite 
another matter. Such a gown is the 
more suited to its purpose if silk 
lined. 

Silk lining does not wear, objects 
the woman who is economic when 
she should not be. — Silk lining, put 
in any dress that requires it, should 
last as long as does the dress, for 
such a dress is planned for no vio 
lent wear. Ifa jacket is lined with 
silk at all, it should be lined with 
good silk; itis a sort of vulgarity 
and misrepresentation to make the 
outside of a garment guarantee a 
care throughout, or a delicacy 
throughout,that the lining proves un- 
fulfilled. 

If you are investing in a hand- 
some tailor-made spring gown, let 
the silk waist you purchase for wear 
with the skirt and under the jacket 
be of such design that it will serve 
for dress occasions of another kind 
with a light skirt. If you havea 
light dress skirt of any color that 
will at all lend itself to wear with 
the tailor-made gown, then of that 
shade the new waist should be. The 
moire white silk bodice, made with 
absolute simplicity, with a stock col- 
lar,medium sleeves,and perhaps a 
little frill at the waist in the back, 
that looks so eminently dressy and 
suitable with a light tan, or grey, or 
putty colored tailor-made gown, is 
equally well a part of an afternoon 
costume, worn with a skirt of white 
moire to match, or of white mohair. 

The very best quality of silk, the 
silk that hardly shows the light 
when you hold it up, and that shows 
a close even web of texture, is al- 
ways worth the money put into it, 
if you are justified in the purchase 
of silk atall. Any silk, like any vei- 
vet or any lace put into your ward- 
robe, should be of a quality to make 
it become a permanent part of your 
stock. Also silk of close and per- 
fect surface wears without soiling 
much longer than does silk that at 
first cost seemed less expensive. 

Hardly a month passes that some 
one of the stores does not offer a 
very high class silk ata ‘ half price’ 
that brings it to two and a half dol- 
lars a yard. Such a silk is likely to 
be worth buying. But I think I have 


never seen a silk at the alluring 49c 
or kindred figure that was worth buy- 
ing. A four or five dollar a yard 
silk at two dollars will wear forever ; 
will cleanse, will wash; its color is 
good and will hold; it will never be 
out of fashion. 


FASHION NOTES. 

INSEL belts are selling so cheap, 
and they are so pretty, that — 
I don’t advise it, you know — but, 
after all, it is really true that the 
little thirty-four cent ones do look 
just about the same as do the real 
gold or silver ones. And the fashion 
will not last; it seems a shame to 
put five or ten or twenty dollars into 
the ‘real thing’ when it will be all 

out of fashion another season. 

Sailor hats again. Light as this- 
tle down; with crown of woven 
straw in dainty color, and with wire 
brim, all in-and-out with flowers and 
stems, and soft bunches of garden 
flowers laid on top of the brim, and 
maybe a pair of lightly placed wings. 
After all, it is only fair to have one 
hat to prove ourselves in harmony 
with Spring ; and if the flowers used 
are really good, they will serve for a 
little theatre or reception head dress 
next winter. 

It would be a pity not to have 
just one sash of taffeta ribbon, to go 
with any dress. And with the bow 
in front,or at the side or at the back, 
and the ribbon would go on a hat,or 
something, after the sash was out of 
fashion. 

Organdie is so sweet and fresh 
looking, and it does not take as 
much goods now as it did when 
skirts and sleeves were so wide; be- 
sides, a very inexpensive silk will do 
for the lining,and every onewhoisany 
one will have at least one organdie 
this summer, 

After all, it is nice to have one 
pair of really dainty slippers. ‘They 
last a long time because they do not 
get much wear. ‘To be sure there is 
no need of calling attention to one’s 
feet, if one’s slippers are nothing 
special, but it is pleasant to be able 
to callattention to them if one wants 
to. 


IRON IN FOOD. 


ROF. Bunge, in the course of a 
paper on iron as a medicine, 
read before the German Congress of 
Internal Medicine, insis‘s strongly 
on the point that iron should reach 
our blood through the medium of our 
food, rather than through the drug- 
gist’s specialties. Iron, as everybody 
knows, is a food element absolutely 
essential for the proper constitution 
of the body. It is as rigidly de- 
manded by the plant as bythe animal ; 
and it is from plants that Prof. Bunge 
shows we should chiefly receive our 
iron supply. 
Spinach, he tells us, is richer in 
iron than the yolk of eggs, while the 
yolk contains more iron than beef. 
Then succeed apples, lentils, straw- 
berries, white beans, peas, potatoes, 
and wheat,these substances being 
given in the order in which they 
stand as regards the plentifulness of 
their iron constituents. Cow’s milk 
is poor in iron, but, as balancing this 
deficiency in the food of the young 
mammal, it is found that the blood 
of the youthful quadruped contains 
much more iron than the adult. 
Thus, in a young rabbit or guinea 
pig one hour old, four times as much 
iron was found than occurs in these 
animals two and a half months old. 


For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. Wins.ow’s Soo1H1NnG Syrup has been used b 
millions of mothers for their children teething 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind ori “and is the best remedy for Diarrheea. 
ye Cents a bottle. Sold by all 
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READY 
In Qur Retail Clothing Department 


Evening Dress Suits. 


Correct in every particular of fabric an 
Style. Also Dress Vests of White Pique. 
All made in our workshops on the 
premises. 





MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY, 


400 WASHINCTON ST. 


A Skin of Beautyisa Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


FIES as well as Beautifies the 


in + Fs cosmetic will do it 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles‘ 
Moth. Patches, 
}Rash, and Skin 

iseases, and 
every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 43 
years; no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
name, The distinguished Dr, L. A. Sayre, said to a 
lady of the Aantton (a patient): “ As you ladies weil 
use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ Rod the 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.”” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skia. 

"RED T. HOPKINS, 
St., N. Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 

throughout the U.S Consdes and Europe, 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
("Beware of Base imitations. how Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same 





Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 


ONE-HALF SIZE OF BOX 


POZZONI’S 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


has been the standard for forty years and 
is more popular to-day than ever before. 
POZZONUS 
is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, 


refreshing, cleanly, healthful and harmless. 
A delicate, invisible protection to the face. 


With every box of POZZONYSa mag: £ 
I nificent’ Scovill’s GOLD PUFF 

+) BOX is given free of charge. 
i 











AT DEVOGITee AND FANCY STORES. 


L. E FLERCHER & CO. 


Always on hand a complete line of 
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ALWAYS GIVE’ 
SATISFACTION 
*. THE BEST MADE :- 
NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 


HOSIERY, etc. 
Mackintoshes. 


Custom Shirts to to Measure. 


[. E. Fleteher & C0 


158 Boylston Street, 





twom Acoust out the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winsiow’s Sootuinec Syrup. 


opp. the Common. 
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THE DRAMATIC WEEK 


By E. G. 
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PARAGRAPH — summarizing 
the success of many repeti- 
tions, is practically all the dramatic 
week demands at the critic’s hands. 
At the Tremont Theatre His Ex- 
cellency, most original, most charm- 
ing, most genuinely charming of so- 
called comic operas, still holds the 
stage and charms the town. Miss 
McIntosh’s sweetly poetic atmos- 
phere, gracious beauty and fresh and 
tuneful singing have won her a niche 
enviable indeed, in the affections 
of the play-going world. Mr. Le 
Hay’s delightful lamentation over 
his ‘rotten cotton gloves’ gives the 
town a by-word that will long wake 
its laughter. 


At the Hollis street Theatre the 
Artist’s Model attracts large audi 
ences, whom Mr. Wright’s quaint 
and grotesque daring were in itself, 
enough to send home well pleased. 
At the Boston Museum The Gay 
Parisians meets successfully the 
wants of those who prefer dramatic 
champagne to wines of richer color- 
ing and more substantial ‘ body.’ 
At the Park Theatre the County 
Fair takes temporary farewell, to- 
night, of old friends and new. At 
the Boston Theatre Madame Sans 
Gene goes her quaintly audacious 
way amid applause and laughter. 
Her merry reign is for one 
week, only. 


more 


The many friends of Mr, Edward 
Rose in this city will learn with 
regret that Mr. Rose has resigned 
from the management of the Castle 
Square Theatre and will goto New 
York. He is working with Mr. 
Rogers upon a play, in which Mr. 
Rose himself will create the leading 
part. Itis said that in this play 
new effects will be introduced that 
will revolutionize the lighting 
system upon the stage. Mr. Rose 
leaves the Castle Square prosperous 
because of a plan of his. When the 
house bid fair to be a_ failure, 
Mr. Rose conceived the idea of 
giving light opera with a stock com- 
pany at reduced prices. The plan 
proved successful ‘at once, and out 
of it grew that excellent series of 
performances that has called to the 
theatre the attention of all persons 
interested in music. From giving 
light opera the management of the 
Castle Square proceeded to take up 
nobler works. Now Boston only, of 
all the cities in America, has a con- 
tinuous season of grand opera, the 
year ‘round. The performances have 
been and bid fair to be valuable 
both as training and as historical 
education. Mr. Smith who has had 
direct charge of the business man- 
agement at the theatre ever since 
the opera season opened will take 
Mr. Rose’s place. The policy of 
the theatre will be maintained. 
Rigoletto and Lucia are promised 
for the future. 

Mignon has been the success 
usual in productions at the Castle 
Square. Miss Fatmah Diard, the 
new soprano, sang the difficult music 
of Filina’s part with a voice not of 
great volume, but of considerable 
sweetness. The other parts were 

~airiformly well taken. 
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PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 


Che Junior class at Lasell Seini- 
nary treated their friends last Satur- 
day evening to a really fine dramatic 
performance in thegymnasium, ‘The 
play, a burlesque of the story of 
Pygmalion and Galatea, was well 
adapted to the purposes and abilities 
of the amateur actresses; the cast 
was well managed ; the parts played 
with spirit and grace; and the 
costumes, all of which were impro- 
vised for the occasion, were not only 
appropriate, but really artistic. The 
comic parts, always difficult to do 
well, were beautifully done; and the 
more serious ones, no less so. An 
orchestra made the time between 
acts pass pleasantly. 


Mr. Keith keeps steadily adding 
to the attractiveness of his vaude- 
ville entertainments by introducing 
some of the most accomplished 
artists from the dramatic, operatic 
and lyceum stages, and his theatre 
is now held to be the standard by 
which all others in the same line 
must pattern. Among the coming 
attractions are Vernona Jarbeau, the 
famous character vocalist, who will 
not sing in any other variety houses 
except those controlled by Mr. 
Keith ; Miss Jessie Couthoie, admit- 
tedly the cleverest recitationist at 
present before the public; Mr. E. A. 
Wilder, the premier flute soloist, and 
the Royal Hand Bell Ringers, the 
finest organization of its kind that 
has ever visited America. The 
coming week that beautiful and tal- 
ented Italian violiniste, Giacinta 
Della Rocca, will close her long 
engagement, which has been a 
triumphant success. The very latest 
of Mr. Keith’s special European im- 
portations, the celebrated Trio de 
Korke, marvelous acrobats, will be 
seen here for the first time; the 
well-known Sisters Merrilles, will 
sing and dance ; Horwitz and Bowers 
will appear in a high class comedy 
sketch, and the interesting trained 
seals and sea lions wili appear for 
the last times. There are a number 
of other interesting acts, which lack 
of space prevents noting in detail. 


Robert Hilliard’s production. of 
Lost—24 Hours comes to the Park 
Theatre, beginning next Mcnday, 
March 16. The play, a three act 
society comedy, is breezy and pro- 
lific and amusing in its situations. 
All agree that Mr. Hilliard gives a 
perfect representation of the man- 
about-town, in the character of Dick 
Swift, a newly married New Yorker, 
whose wife has been out of town for 
a week. But she unexpected!y re- 
turns and finds his neck encircled 
by the arms of a bachelor-day flame, 
the latter having forced her way into 
his apartments. In the excitement 
of the moment he introduces her to 
Mrs. Swift as his sister. The inno- 
cent little wife, delighted at meeting 
so charming a sister-in-law, insists 
upon having her trunk brought to 
the Swift residence, and then com- 
plications pour in thick and fast. 
Additional amusement is created by 
the doings of Dick’s brother David, 
a theological student and, as Dick 
puts it, ‘A scholar in Latin but a 
champion in love.” 


His Excellency has just concluded 
a second successful week at the Tre- 
mont Theatre, and on Monday eve- 
ning next will enter upon the third 
and last week of its run. In His Ex- 
cellency, the libretto is in every way 
worthy of the co-author of Pinafore, 
lolanthe, The Mikado, Patience,etc.; 
and the music, while not up to Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s standard in or- 
chestration or originality, is_ stil! 
very pleasing and melodious. 

Miss Nancy McIntosh has con- 
firmed the good reports of other 
cities, and Mr. Julius Steger has 
shown great advancement in his art. 
Mr. John LeHay is a capital come- 
dian, and has given ample proof of 
his rare ability as an artist by his 
consummate portraiture of the Old 
Syndic. Mr. Cairn James is a very 
lively patter comedian, and invests 
the role of the Governor with a dry 
humor that is most natural and ef 
fective. Miss Ethel Sydney is a 
sweet singer, a graceful dancer, and 
a brilliant actress, and her efforts 
are admirably seconded by Miss 
Gertrude Aylward as her sister. 


Directly after the performance at 
the Olympic Theatre, St. 
Fanny Davenport and 
pany Saturday night March 21, the 
star and entire organization will 
leave on a special train for Boston, 
where at the Boston Theatre for a 
season of four weeks this popular 
actress will be seen in several of 
Sardou’s tragic dramas, among them 
La Tosca, Gismonda, Fedora and 
Cleopatra. Miss Davenport’s pro- 
ductions have always been of the 
most sumptuous and magnificent 
character; there is nothing tawdry 
about them, the properties are 
exactly what they seem from the 
front of the house. Miss Daven- 
port carries a fortune about with 
her on the stage in some of her 
characters. This year she has a 
specially selected company headed 
by Melbourne MacDowell. The 
season begins in Boston Monday 
evening, March 23. 


Louis, by 
her Com- 


After an absence of four years 
from this country, and consequently 
from this city, Mme. Sarah Bern- 
hardt returns to the Tremont The- 
atre on Monday, March 23, for a 
limited engagement of two weeks. 
As in past seasons she is under the 
direction of Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel 
and Grau while touring this country,; 
she is supported by her company 
and presents her repertory with the 
original scenery, costumes and ap- 
pointments from the Theatre de la 
Renaissance, Paris. Her opening 
bill, a novelty on the present tour, 
having been most successfully re- 
ceived by press and public during 
the engagements in New York and 
other cities, is Izeyl, a four act drama 
in verse, written expressly for Mme. 
Bernhardt by Armand Sylvestre and 
Eugene Moraud, with music by M. 
G. Pierne. The repertory for the 
first week will be: Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday nights and Wednes- 
day afternoon, Izey]; Thursday night, 
La Tosca; Friday night, Magda, 
Saturday afternoon, La Dame Aux 
Camielias; Saturday night, Phedre. 
The sale of seats and boxes for the 
first week will open one week in ad- 
vance, Monday morning, March 16, 
at the Tremont Theatre box office. 


Joseph Murphy does not go to 
Europe as a star, because he is too 
busy at home. He was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and has made a 
fortune on the stage, and is now ata 
period of life when a season of fif- 
teen or twenty weeks is enough to 
give him a proper amount of exer- 
cise in the by cities and make money. 
He plays to good houses everywhere, 


and as he likes this side of the 
best, he finds no excuse or r 
to cross the sea especially as oe di 

likes the water. Instead of g mies 
weaker with age Mr. Mur} hy St om 
to be improving ; this voice js ‘ 
soft and as melodious as of old bh. : 
stage work improves, as he js ie 
porating new ideas each s 
his supporting company 
that can be. proc ured, eac] 
adapted for their particular r, 
will be at the Bowdoin s, ua 
atre the week of March 16. at 
be seen in the two favorite 
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Shaun Rhue and Kerr, Gow 


Mr. Boyd Putnam has! 
the rafters again in his part 
from the Sea. Mr. Putnam’ 
and sister are residents of 

Mr. 
Square in magnificent runnin 
It is really almost impossil le 
a seat there unless ord 
advance. 


Rose leaves 


Children are always 
the Keith matinees. 

Miss Sydney Armstr 
last appearance in Bost 
the heroine of In § 
Paul’s has been ve ry ill. 
friends in 
know that 
ing. 

It is reported that Miss Odette 
Tyler will be cast in Mr. Gill 
new play. 


Amusements. 


'EITH’S NEW THEATR 


BOSTON. 


The Model Playhouse , 
of the World ... * 
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A Endorsed by Reform- 
ote 


j ers and Clergymen 


High Class Vaudeville Attractions. 


Write for Illustrated Souvenir of the 
Handsomest Theatre in the World 


BOWDOIN SQ." 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON ager 


Beginning Monday, March 16, One a 


The Legitimate Irish Come« 


JOSEPH MURPHY 


bai $., 
eal Ne 


Mon., Tues., and Wed. | 
Mat. and Night, 


SHAUN RHUE. 


SQUARE 


CASTLE s22*%. 


421 Tremont St., cor. Chandler and Ferdinan 
Tel. 977 Tremont. Branch office, 175B Tret 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPR( 
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LIGNON. 
2nd and LAST WEEK. 
Eve. 
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Seatin the House. All 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


The Laughter Success! 4th Week 


THE GAY 
PARISIANS. “: 


Pronounced by CROWDED din SE 
the BEST, BRIGHTEST, MERK! 
Farce of many seasons, 


(at 8) Prices: Balcony at re! ; 
Mats. Wed., Sat at 2) 2 
Reserved 


Preceded 


Wed. and Sat. at 2 
by 6 MonTHS AG 





